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“Mathis der Maler’: scene ii. The Cardinal enters. Photo Inglis, Edinburgh 


Summer Festivals: IV 


Edinburgh: The Hamburg State Opera 

Much the most important of the opera performances, and probably ti 
most important event at this year’s Edinburgh Festival, was the first stag 
performance in the British Isles of Hindemith’s eighteen-year-old opem 
Mathis der Maler (August 29). Hindemith’s philosophical argument has® 
him as to Mathis a significance that is practical as well as theoretical, but ii 
concentration on the issues at stake has never blinded him to the necessity fof 
putting them forward dramatically within the framework he has chosen;it 
makes no concessions, but he works in terms of opera as a medium. A fil 
account by Edward Sackville-West of Hindemith’s aims appeared in & 
September number of OPERA; it remains to see how they were realised. 

It has sometimes seemed to me that the inspiration is spread a little thin 
Hindemith’s music, but Mathis makes no such impression. Granted that i 
text is inordinately long; that Hindemith cannot get rid of his tendency® 
settle down to a busy contrapuntal style the moment he is at a loss fora 
idea; that not all the lyrical scenes, designed to contrast with the general 
Stress (e.g. Regina’s song in scene i), are very happily placed; that some of his 
themes seem rather slight for the weight they are asked to carry—even ifa 
this is true, no listener who is seriously interested in opera, it seems to me, @ 
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come away without having been impressed by Hindemith’s lofty conception 
of the artist’s responsibility, and his equally lofty view of what opera can and 
must accomplish. Intense seriousness of purpose does not by itself secure 
artistic results, but integrity shines through Mathis, and the opera is perhaps 
strongest in the composer’s conviction in his theme and its expression. 

This is not only to say that Mathis succeeds because of its sincerity, and in 
spite of its failings (though this is obviously to some extent true of any work 
of art). The dramatic action is involved but never muddled, and it is expressed 
in music of real power and beauty. Most people will have some acquaintance 
with the music from the Symphony which Hindemith built from his opera, 
using the prelude (the Engelkonzert) and the interlude between the two parts 
of scene vii (the Entombment) as the first and slow movements, and construct- 
ing a new final movement from scene vi (the Temptation of Saint Anthony). 
This music is much more effective in the opera house for which it was written 
than in the concert hall, where I have always felt, apart from the last move- 
ment, a sense of incompleteness. The Engelkonzert, with which the opera 
begins, is heard again when sung by Mathis and Regina before the Temptation 
(scene vi), where the chorale theme makes a most beautiful effect. The various 
ensembles are outstandingly successful, notably the choral dispute early in 
scene ii and the quintet for men’s voices which takes place at the end of the 
same scene; the two quartets (scenes ii and v), and the ensemble at the end 
of the Temptation are no less satisfactory. 


“Mathis der Maler’: scene iii. While their books are burned in the background, 
Riedinger and the Lutherans swear to uphold their faith. Ursula is seen on 
right. Photo Shillabeer, Edinburgh 




































‘Mathis der Maler’: scene iv. The rebels in the captured church. 
Photo Shillabeer, Edinburgh 


It has long been a commonplace of criticism to find no tunes in contempor- 
ary opera, no ‘heart-warming melody’ (as I think the phrase goes). Unless 
unfamiliarity rules out the recognition of tunes (as with too many people it 
does), this view would not be easy to substantiate as applied to Mathis. 
What for instance could be more ‘normal’ and ‘operatic’ than the duet of 
resolution between Schwalb and Mathis towards the end of scene i, what is 
better calculated to please the top-note enthusiast than the magnificent 
Alleluiah at the end of the Temptation? 

Much of the emotional interest as expressed in the music attaches to the 
part of Ursula, a character whose curiously ambiguous position in the drama 
should not blind us to her musical importance. The splendour of her greeting 
to Mathis when he comes into the Cardinal's presence in scene ii foreshadows 
her duet with him in the next scene, which in turn gives way in intensity and 
melodic interest to the moving scene between her and the Cardinal in scene Vv. 
There is nothing ‘dry’ about Hindemith’s vocal writing for Ursula; it is un- 
deniably taxing for the singer, but its free, soaring line conveys a warmth and 
a conviction with which Hindemith might not be credited by the listener who 
does not know this opera. 

Rennert’s staging was in almost every respect magnificent. His stylised 
grouping of the disputing factions in the Council chamber of scene ii was 
brilliant, as was the use of the angry crowd burning the Lutheran books as 4 
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MATHIS DER MALER 


Opera in seven scenes by Hindemith; libretto by the composer. Produced by Gunther 
Rennert. Scenery by Helmuth Jurgens, costumes by Alfred Siercke. First performance in 
England at King’s Theatre, Edinburgh, August 29th, 1952. 


Cast 





Albrecht von Brandenburg, Cardinal, Archbishop of Mainz Helmuth Melchert (7.) 


Mathis, a painter in his service . . .. Mathieu Ahlersmeyer (d.) 
Lorenz von Pommersfelden, Dean of 'Mielee . me . Toni Blankenheim (6s.) 
Wolfgang Capito, Councillor of the Cardinal ; an ; ne Fritz Lehnert (7.) 
Riedinger, a wealthy citizen dite om te _Theo Herrmann (bs.) 
Ursula, his daughter 4 Elfriede Wasserthal (s.) 
Hans Schwalb, leader of rebel peasants ‘e os .. | Heinrich Bensing (1.) 
Truchsess von Waldburg, commander of Federal army . - in Jean Pfendt (b.) 
Sylvester von Schaumburg, one of his officers a st eo Kurt Marschner (7.) 
Count Helfenstein - ‘ is ¥ . sn ee aie Guido Diemer 
Regina, Schwalb’s daughter .. o* * we oe Anneliese Rothenberger (s.) 
Countess Helfenstein .. es , os : ox - . Lisa Jungkind (s.) 


Conductor: Leopold Ludwig 


The Story of Mathis der Maler: 


Act I. 

First Tableau: Mathis’s painting is interrupted by Schwalb and Regina, who 
are fleeing from the Fiirstenbund troops. To Sylvester, Mathis admits he has 
helped the fugitives. 


Second Tableau: In the hall of the Archbishop’s palace, Papists and 
Lutherans dispute. The Cardinal’s entrance restores calm. He converses with 
Riedinger and Ursula as Mathis enters. Mathis is accused by Sylvester of 
helping the rebels and admits that sympathy with their cause prevents him 
working. The Archbishop understands and releases him from his service. 


Third Tableau: Lutheran books, which are to be publicly burned, are seized 
in Riedinger’s house. Capito suggests that, if the Cardinal is persuaded to 
abandon his celibacy, Ursula should become his wife. Mathis bids farewell to 
Ursula before throwing in his lot with the rebels. 


Fourth Tableau: The rebels have seized a war-ravaged village. Mathis tries 
to protect Countess Helfenstein but is struck down by his comrades. Schwalb 
calls them to arms, they are routed, Schwalb killed, and Mathis saved only 
through the Countess’s intercession. 


Act II. 

Fifth Tableau: Capito urges on the Cardinal the necessity for a rich marriage 
to restore his depleted fortunes. Ursula entering declares that love is dead 
in her heart and she will marry only for the sake of the cause in which she 
believes. The Cardinal rejects the idea of marriage for the clergy, but will 
permit the practice of Lutheranism. 


Sixth Tableau: In forest of Odenwald, Mathis describes to the exhausted 
Regina his fresco of the concert of Angels. He has a vision of the Temptation 
of Saint Anthony, and is tempted successively by Luxury (the Countess), 
Wealth (Pommersfelden), a beggar, a courtesan, a martyr (Ursula), Scholar- 
ship (Capito), and a knight in shining armour (Schwalb). Demons torment 
him before St. Paul (the Cardinal) appears to comfort him. 


Seventh Tableau: Regina dies in the presence of Ursula and Mathis, and an 
interlude represents her burial. The Cardinal bids Mathis farewell, and 
Mathis lays his belongings away in a trunk and takes his own farewell of 
the world, 















‘Mathis der Maler’: scene vii. The death of Regina (Rothenberger). Mathis 
(Ahlersmeyer) is next to her and Ursula (Wasserthal) stands on right. 
Photo Inglis, Edinburgh 


background (without any naturalistic perspective) to the duet of the third 
scene. The fourth scene (the last of Act I) brought to a climax the violent 
action of the first part of the opera, and was notable for movement and a 
stage picture that was, with its smashed church and broken cross, brilliantly 
indicative of the revulsion against violence which was taking place in Mathis’s 
mind. The death of Schwalb made a climax of horror which was achieved 
without any recourse either to stunt or to naturalism. In contrast the first 
scene of the second part ended with one of the most beautiful and poignant 
stage pictures I have ever seen, as Ursula, having been blessed by the 
Cardinal, made her way across the stage with a consummate dignity that had 
no trace of false pride in it, leaving behind her a man whom she had ennobled 
by teaching him at one and the same time the meaning of Faith and Toler- 
ance. Rennert’s reaction to music scrupulously avoids the fussiness which 
tries to match every quaver with corresponding movement, and in many 
respects his staging of the scene of the Temptation was successful in convey- 
ing the atmosphere of Hindemith’s music and of Griinewald’s painting, even 
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Elfriede Wasserthal as Ursula. 
Photo Glasgow Bulletin 








if not all the highly exacting stage 
directions were followed. The demons 
and the great tree which dominated 
the set were straight out of Griine- 
wald, but no attempt was made to 
“convey the details of the picture of 
St. Paul’s conversation with St. An- 
thony—Hindemith asks for it, though 
whether a stage picture based on it 
would be an improvement on what 
we saw is a moot point. 
Remarkable was the last picture of 
all, when Mathis puts away the 
things which have symbolised life and 
work for him (see cover). The stage 
was bare except for a table, and 


decorated only by two paths of light, the one real, the other painted on the 


backcloth. This simplicity seemed perfectly to convey the spirit of humility 


which pervades the end of the opera. 


ii Two individual performances stood out from a cast which was thoroughly 
adequate, apart from an unpleasantly tight-voiced Schwalb. Helmuth 
Melchert’s dignified and credible bearing as the Cardinal, his intelligent 
delivery of the text, and his successful negotiation of the difficult, high-lying 











vocal line, contributed to a remarkable characterisation of what is a really 
striking, operatic figure. Elfriede Wasserthal was a perfect Ursula. Her 
excellent voice is guided by what seems to me a quite outstanding intelligence; 


one did not know whether most to 
admire the way her voice fills every 
phrase she has to sing or the remark- 
able sense of vocal colouring she 
commands, the incandescent singing 
of the love duet, the fervour of her 
plea for Lutheranism in scene v, or 
the wonderfully expressive resignation 
before the death of Regina. She 
seems to be a most notable singer 
and one of the finest from Germany 
to have appeared in this country 
since the war. If Ahlersmeyer’s voice 
was not as steady as one would have 
liked and his acting over-gesticul- 
atery, his performance had the 


Gottlob Frick as Caspar. 
Photo Inglis, Edinburgh 
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Elisabeth Griimmer as Oktavian. 





touching Regina. 


of operatic programme. 

Although the rest of the Hamburg 
performances were planned to show 
off the company in the favourites of 
the German repertory, they did at 
least give a British audience the 
opportunity of hearing a professional performance of Weber's perennially 
fresh Der Freischiitz (August 27) for the first time since 1936. Apart from 
a certain weakness in the first scene of the last act, this is a score of extra 
ordinary vitality and it has a melodic interest second amongst German works 
only to Mozart's. Ican only hope that its success in Edinburgh will prompt 
its inclusion in the English repertory. 

I cannot pretend to have cared for the tricky production of Oscar Fritz 
Schuh, nor the ugly sets of Caspar Neher. Why for instance did the producer 
have to emphasise Cuno’s suspicion of Caspar from the very outset, and dress 
the latter in such shabby contrast to the other huntsmen? Could he not have 
devised something rather more convincing than Ottokar’s ludicrous manoew- 
ing in the last scene, which involved paying no attention at all to the dying 


Caspar? For a designer to frame Freischiitz in screen sets showing the back- | 
ground over the top of the bare walls (as was done with considerable success | 


at Covent Garden in the unrealistic Wozzeck) amounted in my view t0 
stylistic solecism in so natural and romantic an opera. The bare setting for 
the Wolf’s Glen was bad enough, but the climax of unsuitability was reached 
with Agathe’s room; this possessed a sort of small-scale, inset turret, which 
fulfilled no apparent architectural function, except to act as a thoroughly 
inappropriate platform and frame for Leise, leise. Josef Keilberth conducted 
with a fine disregard for the needs of the singers, whom he reined in or spurred 
on without so much as a backward glance at the tempo he had originally st 
His otherwise good performance of the overture was ruined for me by 
totally unprepared, galloping assault on the coda. Later on, his letharge 
tempo drained the life out of the first act trio with chorus, and his heavy- 
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Photo Croner™ 


compensations of authority and 
experience. Rothenberger was a 


I found Mathis der Maler a moving 
and exciting experience. It is difficult 
to see the work as part of the reper- 
tory, in the sense that Britten’s operas 
or Wozzeck (difficulties of rehearsal 
apart) are repertory pieces, but I hope 
that its considerable success with the 
public—there were only two per§ 
formances in Edinburgh—will en 
courage both the Edinburgh Festival 
and the people who go to it to takea 
less conservative view in their choice 









































‘Der Rosenkavalier’. The consternation after the Baron is wounded. Due to the 
shallowness of the rebuilt Hamburg stage, the scene is set with the entrance at 
the side, instead of, as customarily, at the back. Photo Inglis, Edinburgh 


handed conducting of Agathe’s scena and of the glorious trio for her, 
Aennchen and Max gave the singers little chance. On the credit side must be 
put the delicate and beautiful playing of the Wolf’s Glen music, and a really 
splendid performance of the Huntsmen’s chorus in the last scene. 

Apart from a very poor performance of Ottokar, the cast was fine. 
Griimmer’s voice sounded particularly lovely in Agathe’s music, and if she 
did not quite reproduce the warmth and exhilaration of Leise, /eise, one should 
perhaps remember that she had sung Pamina the night before. Anders’s 
voice rang out nobly and he was an ardent and compelling Max, and Frick’s 
brilliantly incisive singing of Caspar, notably in the drinking song, was as 
near perfection as it is easy to imagine. 

It was with Der Rosenkavalier (August 30) that the enlarged Hamburg 
Opera House was opened in 1949 and the production is a continual source of 
joy, from one’s first sight of the Marschallin in bed in a wonderful pink 
bedroom, through a hundred and one revealing details, to the last, un- 
exaggerated skip of the little black page as he looks for the handkerchief. 
The beauty of the second act set was such that one hardly questioned the 
propriety of Fraulein von Faninal receiving in the hall; the Inn scene with its 
small inner room and its passage was for once not too big and so unusually 
convincing, and producer and singers had extracted more humour from the 
rather drawn-out situation than I had thought it held. The musical side of 
the performance had been prepared by Keilberth but was conducted by 
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‘Fidelio’, Act I, scene ii. The Prisoners’ Chorus. Photo Shillabeer, Edinburgh 


Ludwig, whose tempi were on the whole slower than Kleiber’s had been at 
Covent Garden, and who did not extract quite the mixture of delicacy and 
brilliance from his orchestra that Kleiber had obtained. 

Elisabeth Griimmer, who took the place of the indisposed Médl as 
Oktavian, made a tall, shapely boy and did some ravishingly beautiful 
singing during the course of the evening. Lisa della Casa’s voice contrasts 
well with hers, and she sang Sophie with a fine purity of tone as well as 
considerable power—one wonders when she will add the Marschallin to her 
list of roles. Ebers’s sympathetic personality and good acting were well suited 
to the Marschallin; though her agreeable voice was not always audible, she 
to some extent made up for earlier vocal deficiencies with her beautiful 
singing of the trio. Theo Herrmann, a celebrated Ochs, acted the part with 
enormous gusto, and was often exceedingly funny (and frequently vulgar as 
well). Unfortunately, his voice sounded as if he had a severe cold. 

Rennert’s production of the performance of Fidelio which Furtwanglet 
conducted at Salzburg from 1948 to 1950 is one of my most treasured operatic 
memories; though his Hamburg production differs in several particulars, the 
same line of understanding runs through them both. Here, in contrast 0 
Rosenkavalier, it was not so much the detail that was impressive (though there 
was a lot of that) but rather the large-scale movements. The studded, window 
less courtyard of scene ii was as menacing as Pizarro’s aria itself, and the 
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prisoners staggering up from the dungeon made a horrifying sight—a serried, 
clotted mass of humanity, which had been deprived of the power of individual 
action by too much propinquity and too much degradation. Gradually the 
mass began to break up into its component parts, until it found an individual 
prepared to speak alone, only to lose heart again at the warning from the 
bass soloist and, at the return to the bassoon’s semi-quavers of the opening, 
to congeal into the original, anonymous bunch, terrified by the vision of 
freedom. The first scene of the second act was perfectly lit, so that clarity of 
detail was compatibie with an illusion of total darkness—a secret of lighting 
which seems to elude almost every British producer. At Jaquino’s warning 
of the approach of the minister, when fear gives way to hope in the hearts of 
Leonora and Florestan, the shaft of light which entered the dungeon was as 
natural as it was expressive. 

Modl unfortunately had not recovered from her indisposition, and the 
most that can be said of her performance was that it was extremely authorit- 
ative, and that her intervention in the dungeon scene was dynamically achieved. 
It was noble of her to agree to sing at all in the difficult circumstances. Anders 
is a safe Florestan, but he scooped unattractively in the recitative, his tone 
quality is inclined to be unvarying, and he had some difficulty in manoevring 
his voice in the poco allegro. Lisa della Casa, in a new and severer hair-style, 
was an excellent Marcellina (much better than when I last heard her in this 
role: OPERA Volume III, page 262), and Theo Herrmann gave a straight- 
forward and respectably sung characterisation of Rocco (shorn however of 
his song in the first act). Josef Metternich, who sang the Flying Dutchman at 
Covent Garden in 1950, sounded light for Pizarro, and was not by any means 
always audible, and Brécheler as Don Fernando gave a performance of quite 
(continued on page 632) 


‘Fidelio’ Act Il, scene i. Anders (Florestan), Médl (Leonora), Metternich 
(Pizarro), Herrmann ( Rocco). Photo Schmiedt, Hamburg 





Salzburg 


Die Liebe der Danae (Strauss) (August 14). 
(i) The libretto and the music 

The history of Die Liebe der Danae goes back to 1918 when Strauss, having 
completed Die Frau ohne Schatten suggested to Hofmannsthal that they might 
collaborate in a satyrical mythological opera. It was three years before 
Hofmannsthal produced a sketch for Danae or the Mariage de convenance. 
Strauss does not seem to have pursued the matter further; Hofmannsthal 
died in 1929, his Danae sketch was published in 1933 in the magazine Corona, 
and three years later Willy Schuh, Strauss’s friend and biographer, drew his 
attention to its merits. 

After the completion of Daphne Strauss decided to compose no more 
operas; but he still hankered after an opera semiseria, and also a staged 
treatise on opera. At this time the two, which were to become Danae and 
Capriccio, seem to have been merged in his mind, after the plan of his 
Le bourgeois gentil homme, whereby the actors in the discussion piece would 
eventually sit down and watch a performance of the opera semiseria. Clemens 
Krauss managed to persuade Strauss that Capriccio would fill a bill by itself, 
and so Joseph Gregor sat down to realize Hofmannsthal’s earlier sketch for 
Danae; Krauss gave Gregor the benefit of his advice. 

The piece was completed in 1940 but, for no reason that I can discover, 
was left unperformed until 1944 (Capriccio, Strauss’s last opera, had already 
been performed in 1942) when it was scheduled for the Salzburg Festival. 
Rehearsals were far advanced when Goebbels announced that the state of 
affairs demanded total war, closed all theatres and drafted every able-bodied 
person into the Wehrmacht. Considerable pressure was brought to bear on 
Nazi authority and eventually one private dress rehearsal before an invited 
audience was permitted, by way of celebrating Strauss’s 80th birthday. 
Krauss conducted, his wife Viorica Ursuleac sang the title role, and Hans 
Hotter the part of Jupiter. The occa- 
sion was one charged with emotion, 
as indeed circumstances, personal 
and political, warranted. At the end 
Strauss thanked all concerned, with 





DIE LIEBE DER DANAE 


Opera in three acts by Richard Strauss; text 
by Joseph Gregor. Produced by Rudolf 
Hartmann. Sets by Emil Preetorius. Firs: 
performance at Salzburg, 14 August, 1952. 


Cast ° ‘ 
Jepher Paul Schoffler tears in his eyes, and bade everyone 
Mercury Josef Traxel ‘Auf Wiedersehen—in a better world’. 
Midas. Josef Gostic 





Four Kings, 
nephews of Pollux August Jaresch 
Erich Majkut 
Harald Proglhof 
Franz Bierbach 
Pollux, King of Eos. .Laszlo Szemere 
Danae, his daughter. -Annelies Kupper 
Xanthe, maidservant to Danae 
Anny Felbermeyer 
Four Queens, 


Semele Dorothea Siebert 
Europa. Esther Rethy 
Alcmene: -Georgine Milinkovic 


Leda Sieglinde Wagner 
Four Watchmen, Creditors, Attendants and 
Servants of Pollux and Danae 
Chorus of the Vienna State Opera 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor Clemens Krauss 











He did not release the opera for per- 
formance before his death although, 
after attending a performance of 
Daphne in Munich, he promised 
Annelies Kupper the role of Danae 
at its eventual premiere—a promise 
the 1952 Salzburg authorities felt 
bound to respect (though Ljuba 
Welitch’s name had been widely 
rumoured in connection with this 
role). 

Hofmannsthal was responsible for 
the ingenious coupling of two myths 
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Kupper as Danae and Gostic as 
Midas. Photo Ellinger 


connected with gold—Jupiter’s woo- 
ing of Danae, and Midas’s metamor- 
phosing touch. He managed this 
gloss on mythology by the following 
device. Jupiter falls in love with 
Danae, daughter of King Pollux of 
Eos, and woos her in the form of a 
shower of gold. Danae becomes 
obsessed with the love of gold (others 
of her sex have succumbed to the 
same failing). Pollux is harassed by 
creditors whom he cannot pay 
because the island is bankrupt 
(cf. Gregor’s memorably fatuous 
couplet): 

Nimm unsern Fluch, nimm 

unsern Spott, 

Die ganze Insel ist bankrott! 
Jupiter finds a handsome donkey-driver (tailor in Hoffmansthal), and endows 
him with the golden touch and the throne of Lydia, on condition that Jupiter 
shall take his shape at any time—for Jupiter is impeded in his amorous 
adventures by the interference of Juno, and hopes by this trick to escape her 
notice. Pollux, whose four sons have, by an odd coincidence, married four 
of Jupiter’s most famous paramours, hears of the wealthy King of Lydia and 
offers him Danae’s hand if Midas will put the country financially on its feet 
again (a move which has become all too painfully topical in Salzburg and 
elsewhere since the war). So Midas and Danae are brought together. 

Hofmannsthal had not intended to bring Jupiter on the stage. Gregor, 
however, pulled him out of the wings in order, one infers, to air his female 
chastity complex (already laid on the consulting-room table in Daphne) and 
to add a highly improving dénouement where Jupiter foreswears Danae, and 
gives her his blessing, on learning that she is happy in her love for Midas, 
even though he has been turned back into a donkey-driver. The Jupiter- 
Midas bedroom diarchy also causes some confusion in the second act; for 
if Jupiter is so keen to possess Danae why ever does he leave Midas alone 
with her in the bridal chamber? The answer is, I am told, that he wants to 
confirm his suspicions of the mortal pair, but when one considers the web of 
intrigue which he has woven to satisfy his passion, such an act is rash, 
even in the all-powerful Warfather and, what is more important, 
unconvincing. 

Once we jump this hurdle, the second act emerges as the most dramatically 
successful of the three. The outer pair are each split up into separate scenes, 
which probably makes for structural perspective. But the last act is dramati- 
cally a falling-away; it seems so busy picking up threads, and telling us what 
has happened to the people who weren't on stage in the previous scene. 

Certainly Strauss must have been happy with the libretto of Danae, for it 
inspired some glorious stretches of music from him. The two scenes with 
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the creditors (1.i and III.ii) are musically rather humdrum, and the choral 
music needs the brilliant singing it got at Salzburg if it is not to sound 
mediocre. But the rest of the opera, whicn consists largely of duets and en- 
sembles with one or two narrative monologues, is in Strauss’s warmest, most 
full-blooded lyrical vein. Even when the vocal line lapses into near-recitative, 
long-spun cantilena can be heard in the orchestra. There are many moments 
of post-Wagnerism—Jupiter himself is an éspéce de Wanderer and the Golden 
Touch theme is first cousin to the Tarnhelm motive—but mostly of the 
advanced Tristan Act Il Wagner, where flowing melodies twine sensuously 
round one another. The vocal writing, above all for the sopranos, comes hot 
from the master-genius’s workshop: the duet for Danae and Xanthe in Lii, 
with its haunting tune in G flat (later brought back as prelude to the last 
act), the love duets in II and III.i, the round for the four queens in the picnic 
scene (III.i!), and the whole of the closing scene. 

People who did not enjoy Danae are probably those who want music and 
opera to show a strong purpose, moral or otherwise. Those who find room 
in their musical make-up for the hedonist approach cannot help falling in love 
with the effortless lyrical style and witty musical invention, with the rich and 
by no means rechauffé harmonic contrivance, and with the grateful vocal 
writing that Strauss lavished on Danae. William Mann. 


The arrival of Jupiter (Paul Schdéffler). Photo Ellinger 
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The hut of Midas, the donkey driver : The last scene of * Die Liebe der Danae’ 
with Annelies Kupper in the title part. Photo Ellinger. 


(ii) The performance 


There are passages in Die Liebe der Danae, certainly, which recall passages 
in Daphne, Aegyptische Helena, and Arabella—and quite possibly other 
operas too, Frau ohne Schatten, Friedenstag, of which I have heard not even 
extracts. But how seriously must one treat the plaint, often raised at Salzburg, 
‘Oh, one’s heard it all before’? Can one make a sufficient answer to the ‘same 
old mixture’ grumblers simply by saying that one likes the mixture? I think 
so, provided that the new piece, even though couched in a familiar idiom, is 
not a reworking, to formula, of stale material. (No answer, of course, to 
those who detest late Strauss anyway: but then only simple disagreement, 
hardly argument, is possible). In any case, Danae is not a bit stale. Strauss 
had an ingenious and excellent story (which my colleague has related above), 
and an excellent libretto (which I think much better of than he does). The 
two main themes—Danae’s choice between the splendour of Olympian love 
and simple human happiness; and Jupiter’s sad acceptance that in the latter 
a God can have no share—provided the composer with a wide emotional 
canvas. None was better able than Strauss to sing of Danae’s ecstasy on 
awakening from the golden dream; none (since Wagner) could express with 
more feeling Jupiter’s resignation to 


Das alte Lied von den Wegen der Menschen! 
Das alte Lied vom Schicksal der Gétter! 


Strauss’s second theme, the Jovian acceptance and final blessing of the human 
lovers, has called forth music so warm and wise and tender that it sounds a new 
emotional note in his work, heard again perhaps in the last song, Jm Aben- 
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droth: a farewell to the world he loved. And the music that he loved too— 
soaring and radiant lines for female voice, in rapturous monologues (Arabella, 
Daphne), in twining combinations ( Rosenkavalier—in Danae the queens form 
a ravishing quartet), and the sensuous sonorities of the orchestra—all these 
are caught and transfigured in the golden glow. 

What of the charge that Danae is too continuously beautiful? It is hard 
to maintain. The opera is saved from being soft-muscled, weich, too readily 
yielding and taking the easiest way out, by the quality of its invention, ever 
springing to fresh beauties, and by its lively comedy. In the early scenes 
there is strong and impressive choral writing for the contingent of angry 
creditors; in Act II] the rapture is off-set by the delicious pleasantries of the 
four queens, Jupiter’s four old flames. And in Act III, Mercury, like a 
younger Loge, brings another note of comedy, as he teases Jupiter, and tells 
how Ganymede had shaken so much with mirth at the God’s discomfiture 
that for once Jove’s thunder had brought down nectar, not rain, on the earth. 
The only figure in the opera whom the golden touch has not transfigured is 
perhaps Midas himself. Midas comes to life as a person only through 
Danae—when she sings of him, or when they sing together. 

The score has been called ‘Wagnerian’. Jupiter certainly recalls the 
Wanderer at moments, and there is Wagnerian cut to some of his lines: 

Gotterschicksal— 

War euch geboten! 

Menschenschicksal— 

Habt ihr gewahlt! 
but the reminiscence is not really a musical one. It may have been that 
Sch6ffler furthered the impression, for his presence and his tones are those ofa 
Wotan. This is not to say he was not an excellent Jupiter—it is hard to imagine 
a better performance of the role than he gave: noble, tender, humourous, 
passionate by turns, a fully rounded and vocally splendid impersonation. 
The Midas was Josef Gostic, more than adequate, with a nice firmness of 
approach, but not always affording the sensuous pleasure implicit in much 
of his part. Danae was Annelies Kupper: after the first act one feared an 
unfortunate choice, for there her lines were drawn without clarity or conti- 
nuity. But after the bad start she recovered, to sing with sympathy and under- 
standing, and produce some lovely high notes. The rest of the singers 
maintained a uniformly high standard. 

Under Clemens Krauss the Vienna Philharmonic played ravishingly. 
Production and scenery, as in 1944, were due to Rudolf Hartmann and Emil 
Preetorius respectively. The production was simple (actually simplifying a 
little on the indications of the score—Mme. Kupper was not placed on a 
donkey, for instance) and dignified (which epithet, after all, rules out the 
donkey). The sets borrowed Pompeian motifs, executed in terra-cotta and 
white, with the handsome costumes supplying other colours, and afforded a 
series of striking scene-pictures. The performance was thoroughly re 
hearsed, thoroughly integrated, and could have been improved only by alittle 
more vocal radiance from the human lovers. 

It is easy to wish that one might see Die Liebe der Danae here—as one has 
wished of all Strauss’s late operas. But Danae is so radiant, so continuously 


lovely, and at the same time so vital, that it might be thought the best of all. 
Andrew Porter. 
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Carl Dénch, Sesto Bruscantini and Hilde Giiden in * Don Pasquale ° at Salzburg. 
Photo Ellinger 


The Other Performances 

Don Pasquale, the production which The Times grandiosely wrote off as 
mainly ‘horrid’, was actually Salzburg’s 1952 best. Giiden’s Norina was 
quite outstanding in every musical respect, and the rest of the small cast never 
fell far below a very respectable standard of competence. The only possible 
exception was Sesto Bruscantini in the title role, who sang too little and 
pattered (superior music-hall style) too much. Carl Dénch was a sly and 
always comic Dr. Malatesta and Helmut Krebs an efficient though under- 
lyrical Ernesto. Caspar Neher’s ingenious single interior set was first-rate 
except for the last act’s garden scene where no amount of shadows and subtle 
lighting effects were able to convert in- into out-door. To be sure, a rustic 
trellis did appear eventually, but since it arrived long after the garden scene 
had begun, its purpose was something of an enigma. On Giiden’s perform- 
ance it would be possible to write a book, but the superb ease of her phrasing 
so dazzles and delights—not to speak of her dead accurate coloratura which 
is so blessedly alive—that one is almost embarrassed by her surplus of 
musicality. One loses track of the brilliances which succeed one another 
with such speed. I gave up writing notes on the programme after the first 
ten seconds of Norina’s aria in Act I, Scene 2; the most feverish short-hand 
couldn’t keep pace with Giiden’s inventiveness. What I shall long remember 
is the quality of her voice after the ‘marriage’ has taken place in Act II; the 
silkiness of her phrasing concealed a viperish tongue with the lash of a steel 
cord. Poor, poor Don Pasquale indeed! This scene in particular was a real 
triumph for Giiden: an absolute realization of the drama with no con- 
cessions to unmusicality. How she managed to be both viciously vinegary 
and yet as smooth as Salzburg cream was one of the Festival’s major miracles. 
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Oscar Fritz Schuh produced, largely very well, but sometimes over-fussily— 
too many wrinkled noses, arched eyebrows, and so forth—and sometimes 
just stupidly—the blitz on the crockery in Act I was vulgarly obvious, nor did 
all the crocks break, which left one member of the audience’s aggression un- 
satisfied. Mario Rossi was the excellent conductor. 

Apart from Die Liebe der Danae, the remainder of the operas would 
have been conducted by Furtwangler but for his unfortunate _last- 
minute illness, and there is no doubt that his absence cast a long shadow 
over the Festival proceedings. In Otello, however, Rossi was a very 
substantial deputy; his chief weakness was a seeming inability to accum- 
ulate enough musical tension to make Verdi’s Act IV the emotional and 
structural climax it ought to be. However, there were many things to 
be grateful for, notably Vinay’s Otello, Carteri’s Desdemona, and 
SchOffler’s Iago. Vinay is, I think, a great exponent of the part; he has his 
vocal deficiencies—for instance his expressive range is really a very limited 
one—but they all pale into insignificance at the side of his truly monumental 
passion and his marvellous stage presence. The whole Festspielhaus rocked 
with the intensity of his jealousy and the mighty groans of his noble grief. In 
the midst of all this sound and fury one might have expected—even reasonably 
so—that the music would have been lost. But no, embedded in those epic 
sighs of the last act were genuine notes, and more often than not the right 
ones. Desdemona, sung by the youthful Rosanna Carteri, could hardly have 
been better. Tenderness, purity and innocence were all combined in a 
performance of real poignancy. For Desdemona, Carteri has neither too 

(continued on page 632) 


The final scene of * Die Meistersinger’ at Bayreuth. Setting by Hans Reissinger. 
Photo Fritz Schwennicke. 
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Bayreuth (ii) 


Die Meistersinger (July 30) 

After the new approach to Tristan and The Ring, it was something of a 
shock when the curtain rose on the first act of Meistersinger and we found 
ourselves looking at a real St. Katherine’s Church, Nuremberg, and the stage 
peopled with characters costumed in the style of the period and behaving in 
a normal manner. It took some getting used to, but by the time Eva had 
sent Magdalena back for her handkerchief, we had once more adjusted our- 
selves to the traditional operatic production of Rudolf Otto Hartmann (who 
incidentally is the new Intendant of the Munich Opera), and a most excellent 
production it was too. The crowd scenes were exemplary and there were 
many felicitous touches in his handling of the individual singers, the scene 
between Eva and Walther in the Church being full of charm. 

The orchestra under Hans Knappertsbusch played beautifully for the most 
part, though there was some lack of liaison between the stage and the pit, 
noticeably in the scene between David and the apprentices at the beginning 
of the second act. The orchestral tone was lustrous, the string playing being 
especially fine. Knappertsbusch does not hurry, nor does he drag, but one 
missed the poetry of Beecham’s Meistersinger, and the magic of the mid- 
summer music was not quite there. There was however much to admire, and 
the orchestral accompaniment to the Sachs-Eva duet in Act II and the Wahn 
Monologue were moments to treasure. 

Edelmann was the Sachs. A warm, human kindly Sachs for whom David's 
affection seemed as natural as did the welcome given him by the Nurem- 
bergers in the last act. His voice was not so large as I had been led to believe, 
and on one or two occasions he was swamped by the orchestra; but he never 
forced his tone which retained its 
beautiful quality until the end of the 
evening. 

Hans Hopf’s Stolzing was neither 
better nor worse than it had been in 
London; he did a bad Am stillen Herd 
and a good Preislied. It is a pity that 
such fine vocal material is not har- 
nessed to equally fine musicianship. 
He was given a ginger wig, of all 
things, and he scarcely carried him- 
self like a knight. 

The Eva of Lisa della Casa was a 
great disappointment. Visually she 
was the most charming of Evas, and 
she sang the opening scene in the 
Church most beautifully; but in the 
second act the tone became open ani 
whiie, while her scene with Sachs in 


Ira Malaniuk as Magdalena and 
Gerhard Unger as David. 
Photo Fritz Ramme 
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Act I, Scene 1 of ‘Parsifal’ at Bayreuth. Photo Fritz Schwennicke 


the third act was barely adequate; and she spoiled the Quintet with some 
off-pitch singing. 

Gerhard Unger was a wholly delightful David; he sang well and diplayed 
a far more pleasing voice than most German spieltenors possess. The 
Beckmesser of Heinrich Pflanzl, last year’s Kothner, was no more than 4 
third-rate provincial interpretation of the part, and he sang badly into the 
bargain. On the other hand Werner Faulhaber offered an excellent portrait 
of Kothner, making him into a fussy pompous official, who was obviously 
good game for the apprentices—the kind of interpretation Janssen used to 
give the part. BOhme was not in his best voice as Pogner; the part seems to 
lie too high for him. 

Ira Malaniuk was better as Magdalena than she had been as either Brangaene 
or Fricka, and Gustav Neidlinger was the best Nightwatchman possible, 
his singing of the short phrases alloted to him was most beautiful. 

Meistersinger in present-day Germany is a sort of ritual, and there were 
many in the audience dabbing their eyes during Sachs’s panegyric on Holy 
German Art. One had the feeling that the demonstration at the end was more 
than mere enthusiasm for the actual performance. 

Parsifal (August 1) 

If there were any doubts about the ‘new’ approach to Wagner at Bayreuth, 
they were dispelled by this performance of Parsifal which was so overwhelm- 
ing an experience both musically and spiritually that it made ample amends 
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George London as Amfortas. 


for the poor Ring and the disappoint- 
ing Meistersinger. In fact I would go 
so far as to say that this performance 
alone was worth the long journey 
from England, and certainly after 
this Bayreuth Parsifal I have no wish 
to see or hear this work performed 
anywhere else. 

Bayreuth was built specially by 
Wagner for this work, and it has 
remained Bayreuth’s special preroga- 
tive ever since; there was the feeling 
that all concerned have dedicated 
themselves to this undertaking in a 
manner that would be impossible in 
an ordinary repertory theatre. 

Last year’s revival of Parsifal at 
Covent Garden was far from ideal, 


Photo Eduard Renner 



























and it was the performance on that occasion probably more than the work 
itself, that caused a number of our critics to express misgivings about the 
whole business of the religious side of Wagner. Hans Keller, in reviewing the 
complete Parsifal recording in the August OPERA seemed to get to the root of 
the matter when he said that ‘Parsifal goes against many an Englishman’s 
grain’, and that ‘it’ (i.e. the acceptance of the work after first rejecting it) 





‘happens again and again; at first the 
listener is surprised at Wagner’s con- 
version, in the end at his own’. 

This certainly happened in the case 
of the present writer; the overwhelm- 
ing aesthetic experience rendered me 
virtually speechless at the ena of the 
performance. As we walked down 
the hill from the Festspielhaus it was 
as if the whole audience was unwilling 
to break the magic that encompassed 
them by indulging in the usual post- 
performance conversations. 

The simplicity of the stage settings, 
the beautiful lighting, which helped 
especially in the Grail scenes to give 
one the feeling of vast space, the 
wonderful orchestral playing under 


Wolfgang Windgassen as Parsifal. 
Photo Eduard Renner 











The Magic Garden scene in ‘Parsifal’. Photo Fritz Schwennicke 


Knappertsbusch, and the excellent choral work, all combined (even more 
than they had in Tristan) to give the piece a perfection and unity that is rare 
in any opera house. 

There were one or two small points that one could criticise in the produc- 
tion, as for example the use of the pantomimelike spotlights on Parsifal and 
Kundry in the Magic Garden, and the lack of poetry in the setting for the 
first scene of the last act, but these were a small price to pay for the total effect. 

Médl’s Kundry, like her Isolde, was one of the most perfect of operatic 
assumptions and vocally the part was better suited to her voice. The seduction 
scene was a model of how this kind of thing should be done. Her personality 
during the long first scene of Act III, where she just has to stand still, made 
itself felt the whole time. 

Windgassen was a very good Parsifal, and he was certainly the best of this 
year’s Bayreuth tenors. George London’s Amfortas was most moving, and 
excellently sung. Hermann Uhde as Klingsor gave further proof that he is 
one of the finest of present-day singing actors. The Gurnemanz of Ludwig 
Weber was all it ever had been, which, in one word, is perfect. 

Knappertsbusch as I said was responsible for eliciting some wonderful 
playing from the orchestra. His tempi, never fast, seemed absolutely right 
on this occasion. I was never lucky enough to hear Parsifal under Karl Muck, 
but I think I can count this year’s Bayreuth performance under Knapperts- 
busch as one of the few really great musical experiences of my life. H.D.R. 


Munich (ii) 
Prinzregenten Theatre. Ariadne auf Naxos (August 2) 
From the austere Festspielhaus to the rather pretentious and precious 
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Munich Theatre; from the five-hour Wagnerian drama with its huge 
orchestra to the much shorter, almost frivolous, Ariadne with what seemed 
by comparison a chamber orchestra. Obviously some readjustment was 
necessary, especially as the last bar of Parsifal and the first of Ariadne were 
less than twenty-four hours apart, and they were separated by a rather long 
and tiring train journey that necessitated a very early morning rise! 

If there could have been an antidote to the large dose of Wagner of the 
previous ten days, it should have been found in Zerbinetta and her crew. I 
have fond recollections of the 1936 performance of this opera which Strauss 
himself conducted at Covent Garden with the Dresden Company. On the 
present occasion we had no Strauss in the orchestra pit, but Joseph Keilberth, 
who though a better Strauss conductor than a Wagnerian, certainly could not 
make the Munich orchestra approach the standard they had displayed some 
two weeks previously in Rosenkavalier under Kleiber. A lethargy hung 
over most of the proceedings. 

The version of Ariadne on this occasion was the ‘second’, that is the Vienna 
version of 1916 as distinct from the Stuttgart 1912 version (which we heard at 
Edinburgh two years ago). This second edition has nothing to do with 
Moliére and Monsieur Jourdain. The opera proper is performed for a 
wealthy and nameless Viennese who does not appear on the stage at all, but 
sends all his requests through his Major-domo. 

In the prologue we get, in a condensed form, the reasons for the telescoping 
of the opera-seria and the opera-buffa, and we meet one of Strauss’s most 
touching creations, the Composer (a travesty role) who is in despair when 
he learns that his opera is to be given with a harlequinnade, and who tries to 
find some comfort in the embraces of Zerbinetta. This prologue is one of 
Strauss’s best and wittiest pieces of writing, and on this occasion it was 


Emil Preetorius’s design for ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ at Munich 
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graced by the exquisite and moving performance of Sena Jurinac in the part 
of the composer. 

We know Jurinac as a delightful Mozart singer, and at this performance we 
found that she was as fine a Strauss singer; dramatically one got some idea 
as to why her Oktavian is so highly spoken of. This was Jurinac’s Munich 
debut, and she was called before the curtain several times. 

The Zerbinetta was another guest from Vienna, Wilma Lipp. She acted 
the part with a piquant charm that was wholly in character; but her vocal 
fireworks were apt to fizzle out. Maud Cunitz was no more than a routine 
Ariadne, she has a few lovely soft notes and that’s about all. Patzak was 
miscast as Bacchus; one wants a more luscious voice for the part, and also 
someone who is young and ardent. Naiade, Dryade and Echo were not a 
particularly melodious trio, while Harlequin, Scaramuccio and Brighella 
were far too lugubrious. 

The setting by Preetorius for the prologue was clever and effective; that 
for the opera proper looked like every other Ariadne setting one has seen. 
Heinz Arnold’s production of the prologue was first rate, but he was hope- 
lessly at sea in his handling of the Commedia dell’arte scenes, which lumbered 
along with characteristic Teutonic heaviness. H.D.R, 


Die Meistersinger (August 3) 

Other than the brilliant Beckmesser of Erich Kunz and the engaging David 
of Richard Holm, this Meistersinger had little to commend it, unless it was 
the express conducting methods of Keilberth who succeeded in getting us out 
of the theatre nearly thirty minutes before scheduled time (and without cuts). 

If the Bayreuth Ring was not up to Festival standard, I don’t quite know 
how to describe this, except to say that it did little credit to the Munich Opera. 
Sachs (Wilhelm Schirp) was wholly inadequate, Walther (Aldenhoff) was 
unromantic and with no soft tones at all, and Eva (Trude Eipperle), while 
charming in the parlando passages, now lacks the youthful bloom her voice 
once had. 

The orchestral playing was often coarse, the choral singing ragged, and 
liaison between pit and stage not often in evidence. The settings were good, 
and Heinz Arnold’s production, if not up to that of Hartmann at Bayreuth, 
displayed the hand of experience and authority. H.D.R. 


Aix and its Neighbours 


The Festivals of Aix, Avignon and Orange might well be thought of by 
the outsider as three aspects of a greater Provencal Festival, with events 
distributed in different centres, in the same sort of way as has been done until 
this year in the Holland Festival. In practice of course, Aix, Avignon and 
Orange are autonomous and separate and the main thing they have in com- 
mon, apart from situation, may be said to be the putting to artistic use of the 
out-of-door acoustics of courtyards, gardens and antique arenas. 

The courtyard of the Palais des Papes at Avignon—Avignon concentrates 
on drama—made a splendid setting for de Musset’s windy, drawn-out 
Lorenzaccio, whose title role was well played by Gérard Philipe and which 
was produced with impressive use of the natural resources, particularly those 
of depth, by Jean Vilar, the director of the Festival. The Roman Theatre at 
Orange is acoustically speaking even more remarkable; it holds 12,000 
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‘Figaro’: Clavé’s box-room set for Act l—a most convincing mixture of 
dissipated baroque (note the looking-glass) and sheer squalor. Figaro and 
Susanna are at right, Cherubino half-hidden behind them, and the Count and 
Basilio are in the middle. Photo Henry Ely, Aix 


spectators and on the nights when a performance is being given—as in 
Verona during the open-air opera season—all roads seem to lead to the 
theatre. To my regret, I went to Le Roi David, thinking that the magnificent 
setting would have been made the excuse for a stage restoration, but to find 
instead that the piece was being used in concert form as a somewhat prolonged 
curtain-raiser to a ballet evening ‘featuring’ Serge Lifar. The result was more 
than a little of a disappointment. 

As a corollary to the Provencal festivals, but of course quite independent 
of them, I must mention the chamber music festival which takes place at 
Menton on the Italian border for the first fortnight of August. The range is 
from solo recitals up to large-scale chamber orchestra concerts, and the 
events take place in incredibly beautiful open-air conditions, in the small 
enclosed space in front of the Cathedral. The long approach up a hundred 
Steps, lit, like the concert space itself, by torch light, suggests that one will 
find at the°end some very different gathering from the normal concert 
audience, and certainly I have never listened to music in such extraordinary 
conditions. 

Operatically speaking—and perhaps from any point of view—Aix is the 
artistic centre of the Provengal festivals, and it is from there that one makes 
one’s excursions to taste the considerable visual and gastronomic delights of 
the region. 

Not many people nowadays feel that the mere association of Mozart’s 
operas with a festival is sure to lead to a good performance, but hope is never 
quite dead, and it began to play a very active part in my life when I saw the 
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‘Figaro’: Act II. Cherubino sings ‘Voi che sapete’ in the Countess’s bedroom. 
The alcove for the bed was a brilliant red. Photo Henry Ely, Aix 


open-air theatre which is erected each year in the court-yard of the Arch- 


bishop’s palace. There are two tiers of seats, an orchestral pit and a pros- 
cenium opening, all of roughly the proportions one would expect for a 
theatre which holds 1,800 people, except that one soon discovers that the 
stage is exceptionally shallow from front to back. Two things struck me 
forcibly: that, for perhaps the first time in my life, I could sit in the theatre 
in an equable and wholly agreeable temperature, and that remote acoustics 
for opera do not by any means always go with the pleasure of seeing the stars 
over one’s head 

Far the most exciting thing about the performance of Figaro (July 25) was 
the brilliant setting of Antoni Clavé, which, with its exciting use of colour, 
was on a far higher level than the mediocre production. Quite a number of 
people did not care for it, on the grounds that it emphasised Spain rather 
than the eighteenth century, but it seemed to me that one was once again up 
against the view of Mozart which values him for his eighteenth century 
manner rather than for his ageless matter, and which insists, as a fairly 
natural consequence, on pastiche as the only way to design for a period piece— 
but would you dare describe Figaro as that? Figaro is immensely strong, and 
only painters who avoid pastiche—as John Piper did with Don Giovanni last 
year at Glyndebourne and Edinburgh, and as Clavé did here in Aix—are 
likely to achieve a strong design worthy to go with it. 

Musically, there was a great deal less to admire in this performance. 
Conductors of Mozart seem unfortunately to be divided into two groups: 
those who are so keen not to be thought unfeeling that they exaggerate 
expression until it becomes sentimental, and those who in their anxiety to 
avoid sentimentality achieve nothing but dessicated rigidity. Hans Rosbaud 
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‘Figaro’: Act Ill. The Sextet. Bartolo and Marcellina (Marcello Cortis and 
Nell Tangeman) are on left. Note the Caryatids, the splendid post-Picasso 
tapestry in the middle, and the wrought-iron stair-case. Photo Henry Ely, Aix 


belongs to the latter group, and one sometimes wondered whether he was 
not deliberately restraining his own reaction to the music—or whether, if 
not, it was arousing any feeling in him at all. Passing over his habit of 
thumping into the recitative secco before the final chord of a number had 
died away (perhaps, puritanically, to eliminate applause; he mostly succeeded 
in this), one comes up against his horror of anything which could be construed 
as a pause. It was particularly noticeable at moments like the return to the 
opening of Dove sono, but the same reluctance to abandon a rigid tempo was 
to be seen in passages such as Susanna’s incredulous repeat of the already 
reiterated sua madre? and suo padre? in the sextet. A particular disappoint- 
ment was the omission of Marcellina’s and Basilio’s arias, which were 
included on the first night but later cut. 

Only two of the singers realised the possibilities of their roles. Graziella 
Sciutti was a remarkable and delightful Susanna, who acted with charm, and 
sang with exemplary musical feeling and accuracy, achieving a triumph of 
delicacy in Deh, vieni. A memorable musical characterisation was that of 
Hugues Cuénod, the Basilio, who resisted the temptation of his great height 
and comic costume to guy the role, and who produced instead a performance 
of real musical distinction; I cannot easily believe he has an equal in this role 
today. Leonie Rysanek’s Countess was patchily sung and dramatically 
undistinguished, Heinz Rehfuss did little to characterise the Count (except 
to leave out the F sharp in his aria), but Michel Roux’s excellent voice, had 
it only been allied to rather more imagination, would have made him an 
unusually good Figaro. Gisela Litz’s Cherubino was far below festival 
Standard. 
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‘Figaro’; Act lV. Marcellina’s aria. The lighting was not as imaginative as the 
photograph suggests and concealment on the shallow stage soon became a 
farce. Photo Henry Ely, Aix 

This is the third year in four that Don Giovanni (July 28) has been done in 
Aix, with the conductor as a constant factor, but with a varying cast, and 
habitués of the festival were emphatic that the performance had slipped a 
good deal this year and had anyhow been rehearsed without the original 
producer (it looked like it). Every aspect of Rosbaud’s conducting which had 
seemed unacceptable in Figaro was 
doubly so here, and in addition the 
work was not as well rehearsed. 
There were some horrible scrambles, 
such as the D minor duet for Anna 
and Ottavio at the end of scene |, 
and even the Commendatore and his 
trombones in the cemetery scene 
sounded ordinary and unimpressive, 
as if the conductor had lost his sense 
of sound as one can lose one’s sense 
of taste with a cold. 

Rehfuss sang the title role better 
than he had the Count, but he makes 
sadly little use of his good voice, and 
there was no distinction or bravado 
and even less wit in his performance. 


Sciutti and Roux as Susanna and 
Figaro, Photo Henry Ely, Aix 





Simoneau sings much of Ottavio’s music quite well, but his recitatives with 
Donna Anna were devoid of feeling of any kind, and the coarseness which 
seemed to be getting into the top of his voice at Glyndebourne appears to 
have established itself there rather firmly. Raphael Arié was a respectable 
Commendatore, but Cortis, handicapped it is true by a grossly vulgar produc- 
tion of Madamina, sang this and most of the rest of the role of Leporello in 
a very ordinary way (in recitative, though, he did show some of the rest of the 
cast how to make use of the Italian words). 

Rysanek’s Elvira was a considerable improvement on her Countess. The 
tendency to attack notes from below was still there, but more sympathetic 
musical direction could, one felt, have turned the often beautiful single 
phrases (Ah taci, ingiusto core was nearly excellent) into a good whole. 
Martinis sang Anna with authority but little vocal security or style, and 
Pierette Alarie, who could have been a charming Zerlina, spoiled both sides 
of her performance by over-playing the pretty until it was indistinguishable 
from the cute. 

The best of the operatic productions to be seen in Aix this year was that 
of Iphigénie en Tauride (July 30). 
Most authorities agree that this is 
Gluck’s best opera. Here he comes 
nearest to a complete reconciliation 
of his dramatic style with his lyrical, 
and the extremes represented by 
Alceste and Armide are to some 
extent amalgamated (in Orfeo, the 
contrasting styles can perhaps best be 
illustrated by the Furies on the one 
hand, and by Che puro ciel and Quest’ 
asilo ameno on the other). The 
dramatic and the sensuous, if you can 
characterise them so simply, meet in 
Iphigénie en Tauride to form a whole 
that is more expressive than anything 
Gluck had written before, and— 
almost as important—which is more 
consistent. Nowhere else had Gluck’s 
operas this homogeneity of style, 
with whole scenes dominated by a 
single idea expressed in music of the 
greatest power, and seldom before has 
he displayed such invention in the 
individual arias. 

In this opera the visual side of 
affairs was distinctly inferior to the 
musical. Masson’s scenery was often 
to the point, particularly in the first 





Hugues Cuénod as Basilio. 
Photo Henry Ely, Aix 











‘Iphigénie’: Iphigénie (Neway) tells Pylade (Simoneau) and Oreste (Pierre 
Mollet) that one of them can be saved. Photo Henry Ely, Aix 


and second acts, but his costumes were sometimes freakish, notably the red 
wigs and lampshade headgear for the priestesses, Thoas’s peculiar, ornithologi- 
cal get-up, and Pylade’s heroic armour, with its protruding, pink, plasticine 
stomach. The producer, Jan Doat, who did Jeanne au Bucher in Paris, 
allowed his Scythian chorus to express relaxation during the blood-lust 
choruses at the end of Act I, had all too few ideas on the presentation of the 
Furies during Oreste’s dream, and was totally unable to galvanise his inflexible 
Oreste and Pylade into life during either their joint scene of renunciation or 
the recogni'ion between Oreste and Iphigénie. 

Musically, things were rather happier, and Giulini achieved a greater 
measure of success with Gluck than Rosbaud had with Mozart. It is true 
that the performance was variable, and that sensitive phrasing here was some- 
times followed by a lack of it elsewhere, but one’s impression was that more 
rehearsal, and more performances (there were only two) might have made 
for quite an improvement. Patricia Neway, with the whole summer between 
her and nightly performances of The Consul, seemed to run through her 
voice a great deal less than when I heard her in London, but there was the 
same deficiency of technique. The voice is a heavy one and sounds unwieldy, 
which is the more regrettable as her musical instinct is so obviously a good 
one and all too often takes her part of the way only to be frustrated by in- 
adequacies of technique. Simoneau’s performance of Pylade was straight- 
forward but quite devoid of tenderness, and his acting seems to become more 
and more detached with each new role. It would be an exaggeration to make 
out that either Pierre Mollet (Oreste) or Robert Massard (Thoas) had the 
complete measure of his difficult role, but each sang the very high tessitura 
securely, and with a firm, though not over-expressive line, and it is hard to 
see how it is to be negotiated by any other voice than the typical high French 
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baritone, which in itself presupposes what, to an English ear, seems a rather 
thin sound. 

A bare appraisal of the operatic productions in Aix does not give a quite 
fair picture of the Festival. To begin with, it omits the other numerous and 
enjoyable concerts and recitals in the programme, and secondly it leaves out 
of account the intimate, a/ fresco atmosphere of the Festival, the charm of the 
town and its magnificent surroundings, and—not least—the comforts 
afforded by French culinary art. The Festival has made so fine a start and 
has such possibilities—it has hardly so far touched the fringe of contemporary 
music, and has as yet not publicly recognised that Milhaud is a son of Aix— 
that the possibilities seem almost limitless. It is only when one begins to talk 
about Christophe Colombe and Les Troyens in some as yet unconstructed 
natural arena that one notices that it may need a year or two, even in Aix, 
before they can all be realised—as they surely will be. H. 


I.C.S.M. Festival 


Erwartung (Schoenberg). (Concert Performance). 

Hard on the heels of resuscitation of Wozzeck, its father-work, Schoenberg’s 
monodrama Erwartung, is now—43 years after its lightening creation within 
17 days—being discovered: this year has seen broadcast and concert perform- 
ances of this revolutionary opera in London, Paris, and Salzburg. I have not 
heard Rosbaud’s Paris interpretation, but an absolutely reliable ear-witness 
has told me about its outstanding qualities; whereas there is no doubt that the 
Salzburg performance under Herbert Haefner was the worst. It would be of 
little avail to find out how far the conductor was to blame. An indefatigable 
worker and a consistent champion of good new music who had in fact 
conducted the first Austrian performance of Erwartung a mere 40 years after 
its composition, Herbert Haefner was a rare enthusiast who worked himself 


‘Iphigénie’: Act IV finale. Photo Henry Ely, Aix 











to death: six days after the concert under review, at the next ISCM Festival 
concert he directed, the 47-year-old musician was seized with a heart attack, 
fell from the rostrum and died. At the Schoenberg concert itself, the ISCM’s 
Austrian Section had conferred upon him its newly-instituted Schoenberg 
Medal in recognition of his outstanding achievements and his real idealism 
for the cause of new music. 

What is important to recognize is that men like Haefner are singular 
exceptions in Austria’s musical life, to the indescribable calicification of 
which the bad performance which he conducted must in fact be ultimately 
ascribed. Needless to add, the rendering was generally regarded as good, and 
the work thus misrepresented as not so good. The singer's performance 
(Ilma Steingruber) in particular, was praised in terms that could not have 
been more exalted except if she had sung something less valuable. In reality, 
however, the best that could be said about her effort was that its wrong notes 
were absolutely in tune and consequently taken for right ones by the 
audience, various ‘experts’ included. (To take one little, but typical instance, 
she would sing a crystalline G instead of an F in the phrase, . . . hast du sie 
sehr geliebt? 

Schoenberg once said that he would never commit anything to paper that 
had not first passed through every fibre of his body. While Miss Stein- 
gruber sang, I could not refrain from wondering what her fibres were doing 
all the time, for except for her voice itself, nothing of her psyche seemed to be 
participating in her most collected performance. In that respect, Patricia 
Neway’s endeavours in the BBC’s performances were, with all their defects, 
immeasurably superior. 

The listless orchestra (which, somewhat grotesquely, was honoured by a 
document equivalent to the Schoenberg Medal) was a sorry sound. Not even 
passages which are comparatively easy to realize, such as the immediately 
overwhelming chromatic flow of the clarinets against bass clarinet, bassoon 
and double bassoon, to the words Tausend Menschen ziehn voriiber, made 
their proper effect. As for the balance between singer and orchestral body, 
there is no doubt that in the absence of a theatrical stage a radio (studio) 
performance is actually preferable to a concert performance, because the 
microphones can readjust Schoenberg’s total texture, which takes into minute 
account the acoustic conditions of the theatre, with the singer in her dominat- 
ing position on the stage. But such a solution is of course by no means ideal, 
and the time has surely come to introduce the opera, as opera, to the genera- 
tions for which Schoenberg wrote. It will then soon be realized that this 
marvel of condensed thought is not just Schoenberg’s first dramatic work, 
but the—in every sense—pregnant parent cell of all that was, and is, to come 
in the field of new opera. Hans Keller. 


Covent Garden. The 1952-3 season will open on October 23 with a new 
production of Verdi’s A Masked Ball; John Pritchard will conduct and 
Giinther Rennert produce. The cast will include Helene Werth (later Elfriede 
Wasserthal) Adele Leigh, Jean Watson, Edgar Evans and Jess Walters. 

The performances of Norma are scheduled for November 8, 10, 13, 18, 20: 
the cast will include Maria Callas, Ebe Stignani Mirto Picchi and Giacomo 
Vaghi: Vittorio Gui will conduct. 
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‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ 
by Edward J. Dent 


English playwrights are always ready to abuse the Lord Chamberlain, but 
they may be thankful that they did not write for the Italian stage under the 
censorships of the Austrian Emperor, the King of Naples and the Pope 
during the years which preceded the unification of Italy. Verdi was by no 
means the only composer whose librettos had to be drastically altered, but 
in our days he is the only one whose altered librettos are still in the current 
repertory, Rigoletto and Un Ballo in Maschera. The transference of Victor 
Hugo’s play from Paris to an imaginary Mantua never affected the success of 
Rigoletto, but in the case of Un Ballo a thoroughly dramatic and largely 
factual historical plot was turned into such utter nonsense as to seriously 
damage the popularity of a work which contains much of Verdi’s most 
striking and original music. It musically belongs to the same type as the 
three eternal favourites and certainly surpasses them all in musical invention; 
but performances, whether in Italy or elsewhere, have been very infrequent 
since its first production in 1859, and it has always been agreed that the only 
reason for this neglect was the stupidity of the libretto. 

The source of the original libretto, which was never printed, was the 
French libretto of Scribe set by Auber in 1833, Gustave II] ou le Bal Masqué, 
a historical opera, as Scribe himself called it, dealing with the assassination 
of Gustavus III, King of Sweden, on March 16, 1792 at a masked ball in 
Stockholm. The whole history of this crime is well known in minute detail. 
Scribe drew mainly on a not very reliable English book of scandalous court 
memoirs; he compressed the twenty years of Gustavus’s reign into two days, 
and invented a perfectly preposterous love-story which historically is quite 
inconceivable. Otherwise his drama, if factually inaccurate, is pretty con- 
sistently true to the known characters of the chief persons represented, which 
is about as much as can be expected of any historical play. The first task of 
Antonio Somma, Verdi's librettist, was to adapt Scribe’s text to the conven- 
tions of the Italian stage, cutting out the formal ballets and expanding the 
lyrical numbers; this forced him to reduce the dramatic dialogue to a mini- 
mum. Scribe was first and foremost a writer of plays; however conventional 
his plots may be, he is always dramatic and always as clear as possible in 
language. As a Frenchman he always has a picture of the stage in his mind 
with its movement and pageantry; Somma, writing for Italy, thinks almost 
exclusively of singers, and the stage picture is a matter of indifference. But 
the worst of Somma, and indeed of most Italian librettists of that day, was 
his ambition to be a poet, and this led him into every imaginable absurdity 
and affectation of language. He is like those English ‘poets’ who always wrote 
‘steed’ for horse and ‘quaff’ for drink; he chooses unfamiliar words and 
inverts his sentences so elaborately that his language is often quite a puzzle 
to construe. His verbal absurdities are notorious to all Italian opera-goers; 
any Italian can quote ‘Sento l’orme dei passi spietati’—‘I hear the prints of 
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the pitiless steps." Whether Verdi himself completely understood the word 
that he had to set may be doubted. 

The censors, first at Naples and then at Rome, refused to allow an opera 
dealing with political conspiracy and regicide; Verdi's first idea for alteration 
seems to have been to shift the date to the twelfth century. Somma sensibly 
replied that mediaeval Scandinavia would be far too brutal and uncivilized 
an environment for a drama of modern manners with characters like the 
historical Gustavus and his imaginary page Oscar who were doing their 
utmost to follow the fashions of contemporary Versailles. It would be better, 
he thought, to invent some princeling like the Duke of Mantua in Rigoletto, 
provided that he had ‘smelt the perfume of the court of Louis XV.’ The 
Roman censor, however, insisted on the scene being taken to some country 
outside Europe; Verdi in despair suggested either North America under the 
English domination, or the Caucasus! One can only imagine that both ideas 
were meant as a contemptuous jest. Somma, with fatal results, adopted the 
American scheme and transferred the plot to Boston about the year 1700, a 
site socially so far removed from Versailles or even Stockholm that we may 
well wonder what his conception of America was. His new characters might 
be just credible in New Orleans, but in puritan Massachusetts the whole 
story becomes utterly ridiculous, and for English opera-goers all the more so 
because the conspirators receive the English names of Samuel and Tom. The 
other characters are given Italian names—Riccardo, Renato and Ulrica; it 
looks as if Uncle Sam and Uncle Tom of the Cabin were the only Americans 
Somma had ever heard of. 

As far as can be judged without a study of Somma’s original manuscript 
(which, if it exists, is not available) the textual alterations must have been 
very slight. Scribe gave his Swedish characters their proper Swedish names, 
if not quite accurately; it seems probable that Somma (or Verdi?) feared they 
might be unpronounceable to Italians. Scribe’s Gustave certainly became 
Gustavo, as was only natural; this is proved by Somma’s mention of him 
in a letter to Verdi, and Gustavo had to be changed to Riccardo when the king 
was degraded to the earldom of Warwick. Otherwise all that was necessary 
was to substitute the names America and England for Sweden and Finland in 
the few places where they occur: the bulk of the Italian libretto follows 
the French so closely that we may reasonably take it to have been left as 
it was. 

If the Massachusetts libretto is the only cause of the opera’s unpopularity, 
it seems an obvious and simple remedy to restore the original Swedish 
setting, and one can only wonder why this was not done long ago. As 4a 
matter of fact, it has been done; in 1935 a new version was made in Danish 
for the opera-house at Copenhagen, and it is still in the Copenhagen reper- 
tory. Whether the same thing could be done in Italy is a more doubtful 
problem; there are too many vested interests in the way. The first English 
translator of the opera, C. L. Kenney, whose version was made probably 
about 1865, evaded all allusions to geography, and adopted the new names 
chosen for the Neapolitan (Paris) setting of 1861—Adelia and Edgar in 
place of Amelia and Oscar etc. Opera managers are mostly very conventional- 
minded, and their first instinct is always to do what has been done before. 

That operatic habit of always doing what has been done before serves only 
to consolidate the conviction, in performers and audiences alike,” that for all 
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Gustavus III, from a contemporary painting by Lorens Pasch. 








operas the story is of no importance whatever, that all librettos are nonsense 
and the less we hear of the words the better. The doctrine is bolstered up by 
what is called reverence for tradition, and to those who quote it Gustay 
Mahler made his memorable reply—‘What you theatre people call your holy 
tradition is nothing but your own laziness and slovenliness.’ If the story of 
Un Ballo in Maschera is nonsense, then all that matters is the singing, and if 
the singers have no idea of what they are to sing about, it follows that they 
can have no sense of style or dramatic characterization, so that ultimately 
all that matters is the power and quality of the voices, and no one opera is 
different from any other opera. 

But dramatic characterization was what Verdi always aimed at, even if he 
did not always achieve it in his earlier days, and Scribe’s Gustave III offered 
him much more varied and interesting opportunities for characterization than 
he had ever had before in the course of a single opera. That was quite 
probably the reason why he chose it. One could imagine Meyerbeer setting it 
and making it into an opera of pageantry; Verdi threw all the pageantry 
away and concentrated entirely on character. If the singers do not know— 
and if they sing the Massachusetts version they cannot possibly know—who 
the characters were and what their personalities were like in the real life of 
historical fact, they cannot make any attempt at representing them, or even 
at interpreting Verdi's music; the persons of the story become nothing more 
than conventional opera parts for the different types of voices. No wonder 
audiences have found it a stupid opera. 

Gustavus III was one of the most extraordinary monarchs in history. 
Born in 1746, he succeeded to the throne of Sweden in 1771, just after a visit 
to Paris and the court of Louis XV. His mother was a sister of Frederick the 
Great, and he shared many of the characteristics of his uncle; he had a 
passion for music and the fine arts, especially for the theatre, wrote plays and 
librettos, designed ballets and costumes. At the same time he showed great 
heroism and endurance on the field of battle; although from the first he set 
out to model his court life on that of Versailles, he was devoted to the welfare 
of his people and especially to that of his humbler subjects, by whom he was 
deeply beloved. The constitution of Sweden had for many years been practi- 
cally unworkable; within a year of his accession Gustavus brought off a 
bloodless coup d’état by which he abolished the privileges of the corrupt 
nobility and greatly strengthened the powers of the throne. The nobles at 
once formed a conspiracy to make away with him, though they did not 
succeed in doing so until some twenty years later. He was frequently warned 
of his danger, but treated it with reckless indifference, and whenever trouble 
arose he was always more inclined to pardon than to punish; his unfailing 
generosity of heart was in fact his ruin. Stockholm soon gained the reputation 
of being the mosi profligate court in Europe, but it was the King’s brother, not 
the King himself, who gave it that character. Gustavus was seriously 
interested in all intellectual movements, theology included, though like 
Frederick the Great he seems to have been a sceptic himself. His fondness 
for entertainments of all kinds certainly led him into extravagance and 
frivolity. At one time he became keenly interested in occultism, which in 
various forms was at that time practised to a fantastic degree all over Europe, 
and he is known to have consulted the notorious Mamzell Arvidson, who 
foretold the results of his campaigns by the inspection of coffee-grounds. 
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The Masked Ball at the Stockholm Opera House on 16 March, 1792, where 


Gustavus was murdered. 


Mamzell Arvidson (‘Uirica’ in the altered libretto) was ostensibly a 
clairvoyante and a well-known character in court circles. She confined her 
clientéle to high society and required payment in gold ducats; her chief 
occupation seems to have been the arrangement of illicit intrigues, and as she 
knew everybody’s secrets it would be easy for her to pose as a prophetess. 
She was one of the many who warned Gustavus about the plot against his 
life. At the time of the actual assassination the leaders of the conspiracy were 
two young noblemen, Count Ribbing and Count Horn; they were joined by 
Captain Anckarstroem, a country gentleman some five or six years older. 
Anckarstroem was a very different character from Ribbing and Horn, who 
were social favourites—Horn a poet of some distinction as well; he had been 
an officer in the royal bodyguard but had to resign on marrying an actress. 
He is said to have bcsn harsh to his wife, but there is not the least reason for 
supposing that she was in love with Gustavus, as in the opera, nor is it 
conceivable that Gustavus was in love with her. Anckarstroem’s motive for 
joining the conspiracy was purely political; he was a gloomy and fanatical 
character, and had been convinced for years that it was his duty to God and 
to Sweden to set his country free from the autocrat whom he believed to be 
bringing it to ruin. It has been said that Ribbing, Horn and he drew lots for 
the choice of the assassin, though this is not certain; it is most improbable 
that Anckarstroem’s wife was concerned in that. It seems however certain 
that Gustavus (as in the opera) did receive an anonymous letter from an 
unknown lady warning him not to attend the masked ball at which Anckar- 
stroem shot him. He was not stabbed, and did not die at once, as in the opera; 
he lingered on for another fortnight and urgently besought his brother, who 
was acting as regent, that all the conspirators should be pardoned. 
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Oscar is an invention of Scribe; Verdi may have modelled him on Urbain 
in Les Huguenots, but that opera came out some years after Scribe had 
written the libretto of Gustave I//. Although fictitious, he is a most important 
character in the drama, and he may quite well stand for the numerous 
favourites by whom Gustavus was always surrounded. Armfelt (// primo 
Giudice) is another fiction of Scribe; the real Armfelt had been one of the 
King’s favourites and his most intimate friend, eventually becoming a 
general, but never Minister of Justice. 

Scribe’s worst falsification of history is the love-affair between Gustavus 
and Madame Anckarstroem; Madame Anckarstroem herself protested against 
it when she met Planché in Paris in 1833. He also falsified fact in making 
Anckarstroem the King’s secretary and his most intimate friend; he seems to 
have combined the characters of Anckerstroem and the real Armfelt. Nor 
was Anckarstroem ever appointed Governor of Finland as in the opera; he 
was an enemy of the King from the first. 

In making a new English version of Verdi's opera I have followed Scribe 
as closely as possible in preference to Somma, as Scribe’s French is always 
clear, direct and dramatic while Somma’s Italian is unnatural and obscure. 
Scribe also takes care to suggest the courtliness and good manners of the 
environment, which Somma ignores. In the lyrical numbers anything like 
literal translation of either poet is quite impossible; the translator can only 
suggest the general sense and do his best to convey such ideas as are essential 
to the situation. Poetic diction is out of the question, and Verdi's music 
often makes a complete hash of any words, poetic or not, in Italian or any 
other language. Verdi often seized on the emotional significance of single 
words or even of two or three at a time, but he was almost always utterly 
indifferent to the rhythm and phrasing of a complete sentence, and it is rare 
to find complete sentences taken as such even in his recitatives, that is, in his 
earlier operas. 

Somma’s letter to Verdi shows that he regarded the French, or imitation 
French, character of the drama as fundamental, and it is a striking feature of 
Verdi’s music that it is often noticeably French in style. This is always 
conspicuous whenever Oscar comes on the scene; his music always has a 
certain flavour of Auber, and the whole opera has a continuous background 
of light-heartedness and frivolity through which the tragic element bursts in 
with an incongruity and unexpectedness which gives it terrifying force and 
intensity. It is therefore indispensable that the frivolous atmosphere should 
be consistently and conspicuously maintained wherever it is in evidence. 
Oscar is not the only character who has a sense of humour. It is Oscar's 
indiscreet frivolity which betrays Gustavus to his murderers, but it is the 
frivolity and light-heartedness of Gustavus which causes him to fall into their 
trap. The opera is ruined if all the singers on the stage treat it in the grand 
tragic-operatic manner from beginning to end. Scribe perhaps hardly 
realized the essentially fraudulent character of Mamzell Arvidson; it should 
be obvious that her supernatural powers are completely bogus. Somma, 
anxious above all things to provide opportunities for a powerful contralto, 
remembering too that she would not appear in more than one scene, exagge!- 


Playbill announcing an early performance of Auber’s ‘Gustavus the Third’. 
(Reproduced by permission of The Royal Opera House). 
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Theatre Royal, Coventwaraen 


This Evening, TUESDAY, October 3th, 1834, 


GUSTAVUS THIRD 


Or, THE MASKED BALL! 


With the MUSIC of that yeep ear ye Ne ne T. COOKE. 
The Scenery, which is ona this Countr 
painted by Mr. GRIEVE, _ ?T. GurInve, and Mr. W. GRIEVE, 
Gustavus the Third Mr. WARDE, 








Colonel Lillienhorn, a Mr. TEMPLETON, 

Count D’Essen, Mr. BAKER, e Baron Bjelke, Mr. CATHIE, 
Count Ribbing, Mr. HEN BY. Count De Horn, Mr. S. JONES, 
Captain Ankarstrom, e , Mr. SEQUIN. 

ob Say ed Page te the King,) Miss SHIRBREFF, 
Christian Englieheart Mr. BEDFORD. 
Madame Ankarstrom . ” Miss BETTS, 
Arvedson, (a Fortune-teller), Mrs. FITZWILLIAM, 


The following is the order of the NEW SCENERY: 


GRAND SALOON in the KING’s PALACE. 
TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF QUEEN CHRASTINA, 
INTERIOR OF FORTUNE- TELLER’S ABODE. 
Distant View of Stockholm, by Moonlight, from the Place of Public Exeoution. 
NORK-MALM L SQUARE. . IN STOCKHOLM. 
Aer im the House Fountains of Neptune 


THE E SALOON DN of th the OPERA ‘at Stockholm, 


MASKED BALL, 


rs Ho -_ BE INTRODUCED 
ASHIONABLE GERMAN ipal Dancer, Mrs. VINING. 


The ‘Celebrated DANSE DES FOLIES. 
Principal Folie, . <- Mademoiselle KEPPLER, 


Folltes. 
—. THOMASIT, FAIRBROTHER, *VALANCY, RYALS, HUST, LYD 
tesque i Dance, by Mr. W.H. PAYNE, andMr. F.SUTLON. 








tesque 
PAnISrAN GALOPADE, Promenace of the Characters, 
To “IM with Milioa’s oy ' 

Comus, Mr. WARDE, = WOOD and Mies LEE, 

Bacchants, Mr. SEGUIN, Mr. BEDFORD, Mr. TEMPLETO Mr S. JONES, 
First Spirit, Mr. DURUSET, Secoud Spirit, + i * CAWSE, 

The Lad Miss TAYLOR, 
Pastoral Nymph, Mrs. “crotcH, ‘Fint Bacchante, Miss SHIRREFF, » _ ~ Miss BETTS, 
To-morrow, .... Shakspenre's Tragedy of KING JOHN. Kiog Jobo, Mr. Vandenboff 


agg oy Mr.Cooper, Hubert, = Warde, gunn. he Ope aol JOuN OF 
iss Clifton, (her Second Ap r which, the ra HN 
Pp . The Page, Miss Fayjor, , of Navarre, Mies Sb ° 


On Tharsday, the Graod Opera of GUSTAVUS THE THIRD; or, the > Masked Ball. 

On Friday, Sheridan's Play of PIZARRO, Rolla, Mr. Vandenbof. Elvira, Miss Cliftoa. 

On Saturday, the grand Opera of GUSTAVUS THE THIRD; or, the Masked Ball. 
Miss CLIFTON 

Sea | been received with great Paver in the Character of BELVIDERA will make 

her Appearance on this Stage To-morrow, in the Character of LADY CONSTANCE 


Mr. VANDENHOFF 
Having been again mest er received, will appear in KING JOHN To-menwew 
and as ROLLA on Friday. 


d Opera wus. will be performed To-Night, on Thursday — 
Te Few next, oon vf which it cap vege a rated d, owing to the Engagement of 
Mr. and Mrs. WOOD. 


LORD BYRON’S DRAMA OF MANFRED 
Is in preparation, cn a Scale of extraordigary Splendour, and will be shortly produced 























ated the macabre element in her even more than Scribe did; she has not the 
advantages given to Azucena and Amneris of spreading her personality over 
practically the entire opera. 

That advantage however is given generously to the conspirators Ribbing 
and Horn (‘Samuel’ and *Tom’). In the Massachusetts version it is very 
difficult to make out what sort of people they are; some German producers 
have even presented them as negroes; Verdi rather unfortunately makes them 
generally sing in unison, so that they are hardly distinguishable from their 
chorus of ‘adherents.’ It is vital to bear in mind that they are quite young 
(about twenty-five) and that they belong to the nobility; their political plot 
does not prevent them from having well-bred manners and a keen sense of 
humour. They are not social outcasts or even romantic outlaws; they are 
meeting the King every day in the normal life of the court and sharing like 
everybody else in its gaieties and frivolities. Outwardly at any rate they 
belong to much the same type as Oscar, and that is what actually made them 
so dangerous. 

Like King Gustavus, I have been warned by various kind friends that my 
habitually light-hearted approach to opera in general and to Un Ballo in 
Maschera in particular is a cause of offence to ‘people who know about 
opera.’ Who these people are I am not told, nor how much they ‘know about 
opera’; what I should like to know is how many of them pay for their seats 
at Covent Garden and how far their resentment is likely to affect the takings. 
I can assure them that my new version leaves Verdi’s music unaltered, apart 
from a quaver or two here and there, as happens inevitably with all transla- 
tions in all languages. They will be upset, it is said, because Riccardo, Renato, 
Ulrica, Samuel and Tom have acquired Swedish names; that is all. If Auber’s 
singers in Paris could pronounce them, they should offer no difficulty to 
British singers in London; in any case the names are hardly ever pronounced 
at all on the stage and might well pass unnoticed except on the printed 
programmes. But I shall not anticipate a stab in the back from the manage- 
ment. Gustavus was actually shot from behind at very close quarters with a 
pistol loaded with slugs and rusty nails. I suggest that slugs and rusty nails 
are a fairly accurate description of those who prefer nonsense to sense—the 
‘people who know about opera.’ 

The Opera School 

I am glad to be able to inform you that the Opera School, of whose 
precarious financial situation you wrote in your July issue, has since received 
sufficient assistance for the Governors to take the decision to keep the School 
open. 

The School has received or been guaranteed six covenanted scholarships 
and nearly £1,000 in donations. This means in effect that the general funds 
of the School are assured for one year and six students are assured of ‘free 
places’ for seven years. This is a fine response in a short time, and the 
Governors and Principals are most grateful to all who have helped. 

Though the situation has greatly improved since July, the future is by no 
means secure. In particular, more scholarships are needed. Several talented 
students are unable to begin their training at the School until the School has 
more scholarships to offer. If any of your readers, therefore, are willing to 
give help, such assistance will be most gratefully received. 

J. H. Lawrie, (Chairman). The de Walden Institute, N.W.3 
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News 
Great Britain 


The Intimate Opera Club, Eltham which was formed last May, recently 
gave its first performance of Dido and Aeneas. The next production will 
be The Bartered Bride which will be presented at Eltham Little Theatre next 
April. There are still a number of vacancies for soloists and chorus. 
Rehearsals are held at the Eltham Literary Institute. 

The Palmers Green and Southgate Grand Opera Society is presenting three 
performances of La Gioconda at the Church House, N.14, on October 9, 10 
and 11. These will be the first performances in this country since the Covent 
Garden production of 1930. 


America 

Curt Weiler sends the following report of the Tanglewood Festival: The 
opera department of the Berkshire Music School, under the invaluable leader- 
ship of Boris Goldovsky, continues to give the best training young American 
singers can get. Its performances during the Tanglewood Festival were far 
above the level generally expected from Student performances. This season’s 
operas included Ibert’s Angélique, Rameau’s Les Indes Galantes and Leonard 
Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti. The main event however was what was believed 
to have been the first performance in America of Mozart’s La Clemenza di 
Tito. Goldovsky, in collaboration with his gifted assistant Sarah Caldwell, 
not only revised the libretto, and translated it into singable English, but 
staged the work and conducted it. The singers were all competent, but no 
great new voices were discovered. 

The autumn season of the New York City Centre under the direction of 
Joseph Rosenstock was due to open with a revival of Tosca on September 18 
conducted by Tullio Serafin, the conductor’s first visit to America since his 
connection with the Metropolitan Opera some twenty years ago. Ravel’s 
L’Heure Espagnole and Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle, will be given their first 
production by the company during the course of the season. 


France 

Tony Mayer writes about the Festival de la Napoule: If, as I believe, a 
Festival is an occasion where unusual works are performed in an unusual 
setting, in an unusual way, the ‘Soirées Musicales de la Napoule,”’ arranged 
for the first time this year with the joint co-operation of Mrs. Marie Clews, 
the owner of the castle, and of the American Embassy, undoubtedly answers 
to the definition, although with some qualifications. 

The setting: the courtyard of a XIIth Century castle on the Mediterranean, 
ten miles from Cannes. The stage is set between two plane trees and a granite 
wall forms the background. The works: first Down in the Valley, a short 
‘western’ by Kurt Weill, composed shortly before his death in the U.S. and 
featuring the ‘boy meets girl’ story of the ‘goody-goody’ bad one and the 
ever-loving good one. Written mainly for amateur and college performances, 
this work aims at the heart rather than at the mind . . . and succeeds in its 
aim. Second: Amelia goes to the Ball, Gian Carlo Menotti’s first opera, the 
light-weight story of the girl whose rather involved love affairs have to be 
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settled in time for her to go to the dance . . . and they are. Here the heart 7 
can take a rest . . . if the mind remains busy. Finally the performance. Let 
us not examine too critically the work of the Compagnie Lyrique, a newly 
formed American company constituted to perform chamber operas in Paris, ~ 
Of its cast of about a dozen, Nina de Courson (Amelia) and Patricia Brinton 
(Jenny), Morris Gesell (Le mari and Brack Weaver) and Victor Delafosse 
(Amant) distinguished themselves in various ways. 

Producer Sergei Radamski succeeded against heavy odds in creating on the 
stage the complete contrast of atmosphere between the two works. Edmund 
Pendleton conducted. And the floodlit gardens, the perfume of mimosa 
blending with ‘’Heure Bleue’, a kind and starry night, gave—and gave * 
generously—that part of magic which the performance sometimes lacked 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: Ernst Legal, Intendant 
of the Berlin Staatsoper, has at least one quality that is very rare among 
present-day opera directors, he has the courage to face unpopularity. Some 
seasons ago he staged Euryanthe, The Barber of Bagdad and Pelléas et Mélisande, 
three works hailed by all music theorists and historians, and accordingly 
looked upon as bad box-office. Now to conclude the 1951-52 season he 
mounted another famous, but little known opera, Hermann Goetz’s Taming 
of the Shrew. This opera which had its premiere in 1872 shows a strong = 
influence of Die Meistersinger; but the work never rises above the level of 7 
respectable craftmanship, and Goetz lacks the lightness of touch which the} 
subject calls for; and that means that the swift pace of Shakespeare’s comedy 
is slowed down by somewhat heavy music. Legal the producer and Hans | 
Léwlein the conductor, tried to make the best both of Shakespeare and of 7 
Goetz, but the result was none too happy. Kurt Rehm (Petrucchio), Eilli 
Meyer-Kriimer (Baptista) and Gudrun Wuestemann (Katherina), suffered § 
from the rather dull and tedious melodies they were called on to sing, as well % 
as from the tasteless scenery of Edith Szafranski. 

Erich Kleiber’s period as guest conductor at this house concluded witha 
production of Don Giovanni in which the title part was sung by Kurt Rehm; 7 
Helene Werth, Irmgard Klein, Ursula Weber, Rudolf Schock, Heinrich % 
Pflanzl and Herbert Alsen were the other singers. Kleiber also conducted 
Tristan with Schliiter, Shacklock, Treptow, Metternich and Frick and 
Rosenkavalier with Lemnitz, Anneliese Miiller, Ruth Keplinger, Theo 
Herrmann, Kurt Rehm and Rudolf Schock. 

Plans for the 1952-53 season include a new production of La Bohéme, which 
is the only popular work to be added to the repertory, and productions of 
Wagner-Regeny’s The Citizens of Calais, Glinka’s Ivan Susanin, Moniuszko’s 
Halka, Auber’s Masaniello, Verdi's Macbeth, Tchaikowsky’s Jolanthe, and 
Alan Bush’s Wat Tyler. This latter work will receive its stage premiere earlier 
in the season at Leipzig. 

The September Festival at the Stidtische Oper was due to open with a 
Ballet Evening, comprising von Einem’s Prinzess in Turandot and Strawinsky’s 
Pulcinella; the first performance of Boris Blacher’s Berliner Marchen, was 


‘La Serva Padrona’ at the Scala School performance. Ilva Ligabue and Paolo 
Monrarsolo. Photo Piccagliant 
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Rehearsing the Triumph scene of ‘Aida’ at Naples. Publifoto 


also scheduled. There will also be the first Berlin performances of Henze’s 
Der Idiot, Erbse’s Fabel in C, Fortner’s Die Matrone von Ephesus, and Theo 
Goldberg’s Engel-Etude. Performances of works in the Stadtische Oper's 
repertory, The Consul, Elektra, Ariadne auf Naxos, Der Rosenkavalier, La 
Forza del Destino, Tristan und Isolde, Der fliegende Hollander and Rigoletto 
will also be given. The casts will include a number of guest artists: Inge 
Borkh, Astrid Varnay, Erna Berger, Polyna Stoska, Hilde Zadek, Gertrud 
Grob-Prandl, Helene Werth, Elfriede Wasserthal, Peter Anders, Max 
Lorenz, Gianni Raimondi and Aldo Protti. 

There will also be two performances of The Rake’s Progress by the Hamburg 
Staatsoper, ten of Porgy and Bess, by the American National Theatre and 
Academy, and Ballet performances by the Sadler’s Wells Company, the 
New York City Ballet, and Ram Gopal and his Indian Company. 

Wolfgang Ndélter sends the following report from Hamburg: Main interest 
in the Hamburg State Opera’s new season which begins after the company’s 
return from the Edinburgh Festival, centres around a new production of 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck. The cast is not yet known, but it is hoped here that 
Martha MdGdiI will sing the part of Marie as she did in Diisseldorf some years 
ago. There will be special Sunday morning performances of Luigi Dalla- 
piccola’s important one-act opera, // Prigoniero, in a double bill together with 
Mario Peragallo’s The Hill; both these works will be staged for the first time 
in Germany. Eight other new productions are envisaged, among them Verdi's 
Macbeth and Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi. The Opera Ballet is preparing 
performances of Strawinsky’s Petrouchka and Prokofiev's Cinderella. There 
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are no great changes in the company’s roster of singers, except that Gottlob 
Frick who as a guest gave an impressive King Philipp last season has joined 
the company. Leopold Ludwig who came from Berlin last year remains as 
musical director, and Giinther Rennert will continue as artistic director and 
head of the company. 











Ireland 


The second Wexford Festival will be held from October 26 to November 2, 
and will include four performances of L’Elisir d°’amore in which the singers 
will be Elvina Ramella Pralungo (Adina), Nicola Monti (Nemorino), Gino 
Vanelli (Belcore) and Cristiano Dallamangas (Dulcamara). Dermot O’Hara 
will be the conductor and Peter Ebert the producer. The Festival will also 
include performances of a number of opera films, // Barbiere di Siviglia, La 
Cenerentola, Lucia di Lammermoor, Il Trovatore and Pagliacci. 


Italy 


Peter Dragadze sends the following report of the summer season in Milan: 
July was a month during which the young talent of the opera world could be 
heard in Milan. Early in the month the Scala School gave their annual per- 
formance on the stage of the opera house, before a packed audience eagerly 
awaiting to hear and see whether the school had produced and trained any 
new great artist. While many of the artists performing had taken small parts 
during the Scala season, the whole company on this occasion were still 
members of the school. 

The programme opened with a performance of Pergolesi’s La Serva 












































es Padrona, in which the part of Serpina was taken by Ilva Ligabue, whose voice 
eo has improved in sweetness and quality. Uberto was Paolo Montarsolo, who 
rs though young is already a notable performer. He possesses excellent breath 
La control and displays good musical style and stage presence. This was followed 
it0 by Act IV of Manon Lescaut with Luisa Villa (Manon) and Franco Taino 
ge (des Grieux). Both these singers have good average voices, but of the light 
ud variety and were quite miscast for the Puccini work. The programme closed 
ax with a performance of Gianni Schicchi with Paolo Pedani as Schicchi and 
Jolanda Mancini as Lauretta. Pedani has the makings of a good artist as well 
rg as a singer and should have a good career. The conductor was Enrico Piazza, 
nd the stage director Picozzi and the scenery was by Benois. 
he During the same month there was a season at the Teatro Nuovo, given by 
the Experimental Opera Association, a government sponsored body whichis 
= run with the idea of giving young and talented singers (whatever their 
ys nationality) a chance to make a professional debut in Milan. The season was 
i organised by Dr. Hansenberger, President of the Verdi Conservatory, Mario 


Colombo of the International Opera Association, Maestro Bianchi of the 


irs Scala, and Fiorenzo Tasso, the tenor. 

a- The season’s repertory comprised Lucia di Lammermoor, Il Trovatore, 
th Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, L’Amico Fritz, La Bohéme and 
me Madama Butterfly. 

i's The outstanding production of the season was the Bohéme, conducted by 
> Ugo Rapalo, with Veronica Dunne as Mimi, Gianni Piluso as Rodolfo and 


Lino Pulisi as Marcello. Besides these three artists the outstanding voices of 
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and Belan Amparam (Lola and Beppe). 

Dr. Ester Dinacci sends the following report from Naples: One of the most 
important events this summer was the inauguration of the new open-air 
Arena Fregrea, with a seating capacity of 10,000 and with a very fine stage, 
considered by Herbert Graf as the best open-air theatre now in existence, 
The opening performance was Aida on July 5 with Carla Martinis, Elena 
Nicolai, Mario Filippeschi, Ugo Savarese and Italo Tajo. Tullio Serafin was 
the conductor and Herbert Graf the producer. The settings were by C. M. 
Cristini. The second production was Turandot with Gertrud Grob-Prandl, 
Vera Montanari, Gino Penno, and Augusto Romani in the leading roles; 
Santini conducted. The great success of this new project, which is under the 
management of the San Carlo Opera House, is due to the Sovrintendente 
Pasquale di Constanzo. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Rome: No sooner had the 
Opera House doors shut than a crop of Recite Straordinarie sprang up, all 
fiercely competitive and some really extraordinary. Best of them were two 
companies with overlapping aims but differing resources, called respectively 
Piccolo Teatro dell’Opera Comica and Piccolo Teatro in Musica. The latter, 
directed by the enterprising Nino Piccinelli (who is a Rome critic) with the 
backing of the Opera, promises to be a happy hunting ground for young 
singers in need of stage experience. Operas in preparation include many 
rarely-performed comic operas and intermezzi (Pergolesi’s Lo frate innamorato 
and Donizetti’s Rita) as well as modern one-act operas. A healthy mixture of 
big names (such as Afro Poli and Gianna Pederzini) and young singers, 
intelligent producing, good musical direction and comprehensive programme 
notes made a great success of the first 
ventures: Fra Diavolo, and The 
Medium and Monterverdi’s Tancredi 
e Clorinda in a double bill. 

Fra Diavolo, found its hero less in 
the tenor devil, played with great 
stage presence by Gino Sinimberghi, 
than in the scurrilous young rascal 
Beppo (Renato Ercolani). A_ ubi- 
quitous athleticism, a face like a 
ventriloquist’s doll and an engaging 
blandness made his partnership in 
crime with Giacomo (Roberto Vecchi) 
the centre of the action, with Zerlina’s 
undressing-scene in Act 2 naturally 
the liveliest of all. Ottavio Ziino 
conducted a competent orchestra. 

Menotti’s The Medium, performed 
for the first time in Rome, drew an 


Roberto Vecchi and Renato Ercolani in 
‘Fra Diavolo’ at Rome. 








the,season were Aureliana Beltrami (Suzel and Mimi), Milena Monzani § 
(Suzel), Gigliola Frazzoni (Santuzza), Tullio Pane (Arturo and Arlecchino), 7 


















Pia Tassinari as Carmen and Franco Corelli as Don José at the Terme di 
Caracalla. Photo Oscar Savio 


excited audience and was really remarkably handled by Carlo Piccinato, one 
of the most perceptive of Italian producers. I am not a Menotti admirer, and 
the sensationalist elements in the score disturb me, but here was real theatre. 
Gianna Pederzini, who is all things by turns (witness her spoken Ariel in 
Weber's Oberon at Florence) had in Madame Flora a part after her own heart: 
a study of hysteria verging on madness and running the gamut from pathos 
to frenzy. 

The substantial daughter was sung by Anna Leonelli who treated the lovely 
lullaby with warm affection. As in New York, the negro Leo Coleman took 
the gipsy mute and made every lithe movement eloquent. 

It was prefaced by a good Mortari transcription of Monteverdi's Tancredi 
e Clorinda which used Bianca Galizia’s production and Clerici’s sets from 
Naples (see July OPERA) but substituted the authoritative Afro Poli as the 
Narrator and the languorous voice of Rosanna Giancola which fitted the dying 
Clorinda. A noisy young tenor Luigi Rumbo, sang Tancredi. Mortari 
conducted with much understanding a most sensitive performance which 
made more effect than at Naples perhaps because of the smaller dimensions 
of the theatre. 

In the season at the Teatro Eliseo an ex-Carl Rosa conductor, David 
Ellenberg, took charge of a Traviata and imposed a vigorous, sure-footed 
interpretation which if it erred did so in a certain inelasticity of rhythms. 
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as a poker. 

Werther at the Teatro Sistina boasted Tito Schipa in large letters, who 
performed his most famous part in its outlines with still unsurpassed mastery, 
modest dignity and precise economy of gesture. Strangely, O bianca morte, 


Memorable was the tenor who sang Jo vivo quasi in ciel with a face as long © 







which he sketched in, was artistically more impressive than A/, nonmi ridestar 


where he summoned all his be/ canto and someone shouted Sei divino from 
the auditorium. His staccato singing is still unimpaired thanks to his fine 
breath control. A young Triestinian /irico spinto, Nora de Rosa, played 
opposite him and showed a musical warm personality and plenty of voice 
potential, though Italians generally prefer a heavier voice for the part. This 
is a singer worth watching. 

Mefistofele opened the season at the Terme di Caracalla: its chief claims 
to distinction were Giulio Neri’s well-planned performance of the title role, 
Antonietta Stella’s appealing Margarita and Giovanni Cruciani’s handsome 
firework display in the Witches’ Sabbath scene. This, lit in lurid violet-blues, 
exploited to the full the cavernous depths of the ruins and perched angry 
little devils with pitchforks on the top to hurl down incendiaries on the 
swirling masses underneath: 133 dancers and singers and 400 mutes! A pity 
that the guiding principle of these exciting crowd scenes—and the same goes 
for Aida—is the accumulation of masses rather than any attempt at design. 
The real monstrosity was the staging of the Empyrean in Act I which hid the 
chorus under a vast dome at stage level, and kept Giulio Neri in bathing 
trunks gesticulating vainly on one spot on the huge deserted space: later he 
was swallowed up as a most mathematical and intolerable yellow sun complete 
with rays rose upon the back canvas. Under Santini the orchestral ff 
passages sounded brassy and at times cacophonous, but only the strings had 
been augmented. Luckily Boito exhausts himself early on in that genre to 
give way to the beauties of the Prison scene. Antonietta Stella showed her 
fluid, graduated tone to advantage; Maria Benedetti’s Helen in the Vale of 

Tempe disported herself like some 

Roman empress who had strayed 
cr, into the wrong department. Her 
bd voice with its vast range made even 
Caracalla yield an echo. 

After Mefistofele, the ever-topical 
domestic tragedy of Cio-Cio-San 
seemed an unlikely bid, but it moved 
many of the audience to tears. Pre- 
conceptions about Puccini melt away 
before the mixture of technical assur- 
ance and humanity Italians bring to 
his interpretation. ‘It’s such a light 
opera’ as one of the ushers justly re- 
marked, but that is not often obvious 
in England. Ottavio Ziino, sensitive 


Mirto Picchi (Dmitri) and Disma de 
Cecco (Marina) in ‘Boris’. 
Photo Piccagliani 
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The audience at the Verona Arena. Photo Piccagliani 


and adaptable, lightened the texture almost to that of Gianni Schicchi and 
never overlarded the tragic moments. Alessandrini’s ‘plastic’ sets, revolution- 
ary for Italy in their day, have been used time and again in Rome since 1932, 
but they are too charming to need replacement, and were given the transfused 
golden glow so characteristically Roman. 

Butterfly was played by Elena Rizzieri, who kept admirably close to the 
child-bride conception, allowing petulant irritation with Suzuki (Clara 
Betner) and innocent flirtation with the Consul (Afro Poli). Her skill in 
playful conversational passages was balanced by her control of the moments 
of elation. Vocally however the part is a shade too big for her, and a marked 
vibrato and ‘grave-digging’ for notes spoilt the strong passages. Poli’s 
Sharpless was dominating, accurate and sympathetic, while Mario Binci was 
a reliable Pinkerton. The love-duet proved unhappy rather than rapturous, 
with a couple of white shadows chasing each other in the dark, seemingly 
intent on avoiding each other or perhaps only the wires of the glow-worms! 

Carmen gained from Italian realism, carried to extreme lengths at the end 
of Act I, when Tassinari succeeded in knocking over her strapping José 
(Franco Corelli, a promising dramatic tenor with a fine, even voice). 
Piccinato’s production had many deft touches: Escamillo (the irrepressible 
Raffaele de Falchi) placed his cloak for Carmen to step on before entering 
the arena, José departs from the gipsy camp with a telling backward look of 
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‘La Gioconda at Verona. Setting by Filippini. Photo Piccagliani 


challenge which explains the psychology of the_last Act. Corelli excelled 
himself in this splendid scene, frenzied like an animal at bay after a parade of 
white horses and busy chorus. As for Tassinari, she surprised everyone with 
her subtle, varied psychological study and easy technical mastery of the part. 
She knows her limitations and Carmen is no longer one of them. The well- 
trained Fiorella Carmen Forti made a sophisticated, expansive Micaela. 
Peter Dragadze sends the following report of the season at the Verona 
Arena: The Arena at Verona is perhaps the largest Roman Monument 
of its type still standing more or less in its original condition. It is 
450 feet long and over 400 feet wide with a height of nearly 100 feet, 
and every year from mid July to mid August is the scene of an open 
air opera season. The names of well known singers figure on its pro- 
grammes and the orchestra, which numbers from 130 to 150 players, is 
directed by well known conductors. Nearly 1,500 performers take part in 
the operas. The stage is one of the largest in the world, taking up one 
third of the Arena, and thanks to the admirable acoustics of the thousand- 
year-old amphitheatre, the performances can be followed perfectly from any 
part of the pit and galleries. On gala evenings the audience numbers as 
many as 30,000 people; and the sight is breathtaking when every member of 
the audience lights the little candle which they are given on entering the 
Arena. These candles, which are part of the tradition are lit on the striking 
of the gong which announces the beginning of the performance. This year’s 
season was the 30th to be held in Verona. The season opened with La 
Gioconda ably conducted by Antonino Votto. This opera with the exception 
of the few individual solos has so much unnecessary recitative, and the action 
is constructed in such very dated style, that it can almost be considered as 4 
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museum piece. The atmosphere was lightened to a certain extent by the under- 
standing stag2 direction of Moresco, who opened the first act with a crowded 
stage consisting of 800 extras, 400 chorus, 100 dancers who, on the stage 
being lighted, released 200 white doves into the air. The part of Gioconda 
was sung by Maria Callas, who did not seem as much at home in this part 
as in her usual roles. Elena Nicolai was a mature Laura; one of the most 
pleasing parts of the whole opera was her duet with Callas in the second act. 
Gianni Poggi as Enzo sung well, especially Cielo e mar which he encored, 
but gave such an impression of insecurity and acted so clumsily that the general 
effect was rather disappointing. Barnaba was taken at the last minute by 
Giovanni Inghilleri, who had his hey-day in the 20's; his voice now is affected 
with such a wobble that it is often difficult to tell the difference between one 
note and the other. Italo Tajo as Alvise started very well indeed but finished 
up apparently with a bad attack of catarrh. La Cieca was well played by 
Canali. The sets were by Vittorio Filippini. 

The second opera was Boris Godounov, with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni in the 
name part. His performance was of exceptionally high standard both vocally 
and dramatically, reaching a worthy climax in the death scene which brought 
the audience to their feet, cheering. Giuseppe Modesti as Pimen gave this 
small but important role the calm and tranquil interpretation that it seldom 
gets. Disma de Cecco was a most capable Marina, and Mirto Picchi a fine 
Dmitri; his acting and singing having improved immeasurably during the last 
season. Votto’s slow and academic conducting was disappointing. Benois’s 
sets were, as usual, excellent. 

The greatest thrill of the season was La Traviata, excitingly conducted by 
Molinari-Pradelli and with Maria Callas as the protagonist. (At the first 
performance she was ill and the part of Violetta was taken by Magda Olivero 
who gave a good all-round performance). Hearing Callas sing Violetta was 
an unforgettable experience. Her acting technique is of the simplest and she 
appears to make noeffort to dramatise 
the situation physically, as the colour 
of her voice clearly depicts every em- 
otion and sensation she is experienc- 
ing. The difficult E strano was sung 
with such amazing ease and lack of 
effort, that one had the impression 
that she could go on singing indefinite- 
ly without losing the strength and 
perfect line of her voice. Giuseppe 
Campora was a fine looking Alfredo 
and sang most commendably and 
Enzo Mascherini was a dignified 
Germont. 

The last programme of the season 
offered the first performance of Mont- 
emezzi’s L’Incantesimo (Enchant- 
ment), a one-act opera with libretto by 


Carla Gavazzi and Enzo Mascherini in 
‘L’Incantesimo’. Photo Piccagliani 

















Benois’s set for ‘L’ Incantesimo’ at Verona. Photo Piccagliani 


Sem Benelli; the work lasts less than an hour. Unfortunately it started to rain 
half way through the opera, so the performance had to be suspended for an 
hour, but was continued even in the rain on the insistence of the audience 
(over 30,000 strong), who had come from all over Europe to see the perform- 
ance. The conductor, Molinari-Pradelli, had 150 bad-tempered and wet 
musicians to keep calm, as well as the performance to conduct. The singers 
were Carla Gavazzi (Giselda), Enzo Mascherini (Folco), Francesco Albanese 
(Count Rinaldo), and Giuseppe Modesti (Salomone), all of whom sang their 
parts very well. The realistic castle set was designed by Benois. 

The Montemezzi work was followed by a performance of Cavalleria 
Rusticana with Elena Nicolai offering a passionate and full-blooded 
Santuzza, and Mario del Monaco as a handsome and dashing Turridu, 
singing in the true Italian grand-opera style. Nicola Benois’s set was 4 
complete reconstruction of a village which occupied the whole of the very 
large stage. 


South America 

J. P. Cebreiro sends the following report of the season at the Colon, 
Buenos Aires: The success of the Italian and French part of the season was the 
debut of Victoria de los Angeles in the title part of Manon. She offered one 
of the best interpretations of the part heard in Buenos Aires for many years, 
singing throughout the opera with a purity and quality rarely encountered to- 
day. Her aria in the Saint Sulpice scene was especially magnificent. Des Grieux 
was sung by Eugene Conley, also making his debut and he too scored 4 
success. Felipe Romito sang the part of Lescaut. Albert Wolff returned to 
Buenos Aires for the first time for six years, and under his direction the 
orchestra gave of their best. The season has included some good performances 
of Armide with Delia Rigal, Simone Couderc and Tyge Tygessen; Juan 
Martini conducted the performance which had been prepared by Panizza, 
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who fell ill and was unable to conduct. Jonel Perlea conducted an average 
performance of Thais with Rigal as Thais and Damiani as Athanael. The 
Trovatore performances with Martorell, Casey, Lagares and Galeffi were not 
up to standard. 


Switzerland 

The new version of Hindemith’s Cardillac received its first performance at 
the Ziirich Staadttheater at the end of June in the presence of the composer. 
The original version was written some twenty-five years ago to a libretto by 
Ferdinand Lion adapted from E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Madame de Scuderi. 

Hindemith’s new version makes the opera into virtually a new work, for 
the composer, working in collaboration with Hans Zimmermann, the director 
of the Ziirich Opera House, has completely discarded the Lion libretto, 
substituting in its place one written by himself. 

Herbert Brauer sang the title part, Hedwig Miiller-Butow that of the 
Prima-Donna, Max Lichtegg the Cavalier, Franz Lechleitner the Apprentice 
and Hildegard Hillebrecht, Cardillac’s daughter. Reinshagen conducted. 

The Hindemith work was part of the yearly June Festival which also 
included Falstaff conducted by Otto Ackermann with Olivero, Carteri, Elmo, 
Binda, Taddei, Misciano, Capecchi, Nessi and Maionica; and Walkiire 
conducted by Furtwiangler, with Grob-Prandl, Helene Werth, Elsa Cavelti, 
Lechleitner, Andreas Boehm and Greindl. 

Late News. 

As we go to press we learn that Ernst Legal, Intendant of the Berlin State 
Opera (Eastern Zone), has resigned in protest against the dismissal of over 200 
employees of the theatre resident in West Berlin. It is also rumoured that Erich 
Kleiber has severed all connection with this theatre‘ but, this has not yet been 
Officially confirmed. 7 


Act II of ‘Cardillac’ at Ziirich. Photo W. E, Baur 














Edinburgh Festival (continued from page 589). 
rustic naivete. After a good overture, the performance lapsed slightly from 
grace, and many of the tempi were slow to the point of heaviness, notably 
the quartet in Act I, and the trio in Act II. : 

The performance cf Meistersinger (September 3) got off to a bad start 
with a perfunctory perfcrmarce of the overture. To make matters worse, 
the offstage organ came in flat for the chorale, which Ludwig took excessively 
slowly, ignoring Wagner's directicns: ‘in the same tempo as the prelude’. 
Act I never quite picked up, but after that, things went better and the musical 
handling, if never outstanding, was thoroughly competent. The singers were 
a fine batch, headed by tke rapidly maturing and potertially magnificent 
Sachs of Edelmann (on this occasion, he seemed to save his voice unduly for 
the climaxes), the joyous-voiced and beautifully graduated Eva of Griimmer 
(even better than her at auspicious Covent Garden debut over a year ago), 
the smoothly sung, well-graced Walther of Peter Anders (are the voice and 
musicianship for Walther better combined in any other singer today?), a 
good David (Marschner), and an unclowned Beckmesser (Blankenheim). 
Only Frick’s sinister and badly phrased Pogner and Brocheler’s caricature 
of Kothner fell below the generally high level. 

It was however once again the production of Rennert which lent such 
distinction, such an air of true understanding of the music, to this perform- 
ance. Jiirgens’s sets were far better to look at than is usual with Meister- 
singer* (generally the ugliest of all operas), and the welcome simplicity of the 
dresses was combined with an equally welcome enterprise (unrealistic pers- 
pective in the second act, and a realistic-sized room for Sachs in the third). 
Rennert’s production was a logical interpretation of the music, his Master- 
singers obviously individuals of substance, not members of the bottom end of 
a company, the fight in Act II brilliantly alive, and the spectators in the last 
scene of all anything but the conventional and, by this time of night, bored 
crowd of so many performances. 

I feel quite sure that the importing of a company of this sort, augmented 
perhaps by a few guests (Borkh, Edelmann, della Casa, Solti, Keilberth in 
this instance), is far the most satisfactory way of meeting the demand for 
‘International’ opera. One or two weak spots in the casts showed us the 
drawback of this system, but the splendid ensemble proved its advantages; 
one should not forget too that the ensemble includes several of the most 
sought-after singers in Germany, and so was by no means without its ‘stars’. 
Just as production was the background and (for England) the chief innovation 
in Glyndebourne’s pre-war performances of Mozart, so an outstanding level 
of production was a marked feature of the Hamburg Company’s work during 
this visit. In fact, the introduction to England of the interpretative genius 
of Rennert was perhaps the most unquestionably exciting individual feature 
of the company’s visit, together with the British premiere of Mathis. One 
hopes the cost was not so great as to scare the Edinburgh Festival Society off 
such a venture in the future, and one hopes the success of this season will 
prompt them to consider some operas other than the cast-iron foundations 
of the repertory, when next they issue such an invitation to a foreign company. 
(Die Zauberfléte was the sixth opera mounted in Edinburgh, but the 
performances were over before I had arrived). H. 








* For Act ['set, see OPERA, Volume II, page'248. 
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Salzburg Festival (continued from page 596) 

ample nor too slight a voice, and its essential ‘whiteness’ strangely reflected, 
established and emphasized the dreadful fate of this unhappy character. 
Schoffler was as nasty an lago as could ever be hoped for—he looked a 
nonentity (thus all the more sinister), but sang throughout with a kind of 
brilliant malevolence that left one in no doubt at all about his strictly dis- 
honourable intentions—a very ingenious musical revelation of the mind 
behind the mask. Amongst the weaker members of the cast must be counted 
Sieglinde Wagner as Emilia, and Dermota as a not so much musically 
objectionable but simply ineffectual Cassio. Rossi conducted with fine and 
refined spirit; he only seemed to lose his grip entirely in the big finale to 
Act III where ensemble and balance were surprisingly ill-kempt and ragged. 

Of the two Mozart operas—The Magic Flute and The Marriage of Figaro— 
the old production (The Flute) was far in advance of this year’s new. Rudolf 
Moralt (of the Vienna Opera) was engaged to direct the Mozart pieces, and 
although of no great musical distinction, he was thoroughly competent. In 
the case of The Flute it was obvious that he had attempted to preserve many 
of Furtwangler’s tempi—a very decent attitude, | thought. Erich Kunz was 
a first-class Papageno, musically, dramatically and comically. The dialogue 
never dragged for a moment when he was on the stage and his inventive 
additions to the text were always apt and extremely funny—a kind of cheeky, 
sparrow-like Cockney wit that suits Papageno down to the ground. That 
Kunz’s Papageno never became a musical caricature was a measure of his 
artistry: he always knew when to stop playing the fool. Seefried sang Pamina 
very sensitively (with some notable legato phrasing, especially in Ach, ich 
fihl’s where, by the way, a markedly passionless coda rammed home the 
fact that we had no Furtwangler cn the rostrum). In the Queen of the Night’s 
second aria, Wilma Lipp gave the test performance I’ve yet heard from her 
or of the aria, Schdffler’s Speaker impressed, as always, and Josef Greindl 
was an intelligent though not, perhaps, fully adequate Sarastro: his range 
wasn’t really up, or down, to O Isis und Osiris and In diesen heil ‘gen Hallen. 
Dermota’s Tamino was a stiff pain in the ear. He has been over-employed this 
year at Salzburg and might usefully be given a rest. Why don’t we hear 
Pears or Patzak? The Felsenreitschule provided its usual décor (Caspar 
Neher), a platoon of highly satisfactory apes, monkeys, baboons, parrots, 
and lions (roaring), a more convincing serpent than the Garden’s, severely 
uncomfortable seats for the audience, and rousing musical opposition from 
Salzburg’s church bells. Oscar Fritz Schuh produced. 

In Otello I had thought both the décor (Stephen Hlawa) and the production 
(Herbert Graf) exemplary. The same team* were responsible for Figaro, and, 
perhaps through mistakenly assuming that their Orello was orthodox and 
Possibly a trifle behind our producing though not productive time, decided 
to have a fashionable fling with Figaro, i.e., self-conscious production and 
hideous sets which were supposed to be subtly ‘suggestive’ but didn’t suggest 
anything to me except incomplete columns and fragmentary ceilings—and I 
don’t lack a vigorous visual imagination. Even imaginations, designers 
Must take note, can be overworked. The production went all out to be clever 








* Not only did The Times critic perpetrate an irresponsible fiction about Don Pasquale but even got 
his facts wrong on Figaro, attributing Stephan Hlawa’s designs to Caspar Neher and Herbert Graf's 
Production to Oscar Fritz Schuh. 
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and inevitably ended up by being distracting. Example: Basilio conducts the 
chorus in Act I—‘justified’ of course by his function. But who wants two 
conductors in Figaro? Tastelessness succeeded distraction. Example: Don 
Curzio stutters at Figaro in Act III whereupon the latter wipes the spit from 
his face. So much for the ‘true spirit’ of Mozart as cherished at Salzburg, 
But these were minor horrors compared to the ballet danced, or thumped 
rather, to Act III's Fandango where a squad of high-heeled dancers gaily 
extinguished the metre of Mozart’s dance. This was no accident: just un- 
and anti-musical choreography devised by Grete Wiesenthal. Furtwangler, 
I am certain, would have had those heels off the stage in five stamps of the 
feet. Full marks, however, for the production of the last act where exceptional 
acting (Kunz in particular) made the story almost clearer than it actually is, 
As the Countess, Schwarzkopf sang far below her best, but since she seemed 
off colour for much of the Festival there can be little point in cataloguing 
her off-moments: on-moments were disappointingly few. Kunz, oddly for 
such a sparkling artist, was not much more than a very safe Figaro; on the 
whole his singing just missed real distinction. Only in the last act did he 
suddenly become intriguingly alive. George London as the Count gave 
another safe, secure performance, but was tonally monotonous, nor did he 
act Countish enough. No one, however, could complain that either Seefried’s 
Susanna or Giiden’s Cherubino was deficient in vitality, but there’s musical 
vitality of the wrong and right sort and Seefried’s variety could hardly have 
been wronger. She was vital enough, indeed, and giggled, wriggled and 
writhed (in their musical equivalents) to such an extreme degree that one 
might have imagined Susanna to be the sophisticated top star in a smart 
cabaret; only in the ensembles, where her coy kittenishness was restricted by 
her more sober minded colleagues, did something of Seefried’s true artistry 
reveal itself. Giiden, on the other hand, was equally vital and yet without 
a hint of vulgarity. She was as ‘natural’ a Cherubino as I can ever hope to 
hear. Her quite unaffected conception of the role gave it a genuinely boyish 
character which, in its turn, lent a treble timbre to her voice and a kind of 
artless, yet fundamentally artful, simplicity to her phrasing. She was touch- 
ingly shy and yet musically held nothing back. She sang Voi, che sapete as if 
Cherubino had really written it himself for this very production. Altogether a 
performance of great beauty. Carl Dénch (Antonio) and Peter Klein (Basilio 
—an excellent Monostatos in The Flute) would have impressed more had 
they been produced less. Moralt had his directorial moments and one must 
be glad that the finale to Act Ii went relievingly well: but by and large he 
infrequently grasped the developing structures of Figaro’s big ensembles. 

Strauss’s Die Liebe der Danae is doubtless reviewed elsewhere in this 
journal, but I must record that it was for me a distressing experience; musical 
senility dressed up as a Welturauffiihrung can be nothing but an aesthetic 
offence, however well put on. Donald Mitchell. 

We regret that owing to the length of the various reports of the Summer 
Festivals, we have had to hold over Book Reviews, Record Reviews and 
Readers’ Letters until next month. 

The November issue of OPERA will include articles on Bellini’s Norma by 
Cecil Smith, Saint-Saens’s Samson and Delilah by Martin Cooper, Maria 
Callas by the Editors, an account of the Italian Season at the Stoll and the 


usual News and reviews. 
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THE WEXFORD FESTIVAL 
October 26—November 2 


Patron: The Most Rev. James Staunton, D.D., Bishop of Feras 
President: Sir Compton Mackenzie 





OPERA Presented in Association with Radio Fireann 
L'ELISIR DAMORE (Donizetti’. Singers: ELVINA RAMELLA, 
NICOLA MONTI, GINO VANELLI, CRISTIANO DALLA MANGAS, 
Conductor: DERMOT O'HARA. Producer; PETER EBERT. Designer 
JOSEPH CARL. RADIO EIREANN' LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
WEXFORD FESTIVAL CHORUS. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS Presented in Association with Radio Fireann 
RADIO EIREANN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Conductor: MILAN 
HORVAT. Soloist: WEINGARTEN. 
RADIO EIREANN LIGHT ORCHESTRA Conductor: DERMOT 
O'HARA. 


FESTIVAL FORUM Speakers: SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE, ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
Esq., Minister for Posts and Telegraphs, = ‘AN McBRIDE, Esq., S.C. 
T.D., EOIN O’MAHONEY, Esq. B.L., 


OPERA FILMS IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, LA CENERENTOLA, -LUCIA Di, 
LAMMERMOOR, IL TROVATORE, PAGLIACCI. 


EXHIBITIONS PAINTINGS OF THE 18th & 19th CENTURIES. OLD IRISH SILVEP. 
A SURVEY OF IRISH MUSIC FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES}; 


RECITALS—PUPPETS—LECT URES—CONDUCTED TOURS 


Advance Programme may be had from the WEXFORD FESTIVAL BOX OFFICE, WHITES 
HOTEL, WEXFORD, IRELAND Telephone : WEXFORD 10 
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